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the first individual séntenced to d 
Tower Hill, to the Scnttish Chiefs, Kilmarnock, 


Balmerino, Lovat, and Ratcliffe, the last persons}Towér. The parliament met on the $d of Febra- 
1746.|ary, 1388, and the appellants exhibited against 
centufies and ashalf af blood and pub- pre ym saan hy na meng =! ps of ac- 


who suffered there on the 18th of Au: 
The three 


lic execution which ‘is cém between 


these afford Mr,’ strange materials| were condemned to be 
yg mas ee , hgh cheb tears to alias’ Mapien, Samer eae 
the 


men, thé most distinguished ‘obles, valiant war- 


confiscated. 


by turn in these sanguimary 


taken. Most of these last dying speec 


nore composed for the sufferers ; but}and sir Nicholas Brembre, on the morrow, 8 
there were many who displayed a very odd|a similar fate, 


anxiety to finish their pilgrimages in the most 


dramatic style. Another of the most prominent| bert Belknap, chief 
Sir Roger Fulthorp, Sir John Holt, and Sir Wil- 


impressions 
tive, is the slight sympathies which we feel for any |liam Burgh, judges of the same court; Sir John 


ions made upon us by Mr. Bayley’s narra- 
of the victims. The mass of misery, perhaps, dimi- 
nishes the particular effect of single cases : or 


else, seeing every faction in its turn massacreing | arrested in Westminster 


its opponents, we care little which is up and 


ba down—which the slayers and which the|were also brought before parliament, and im- 


Having made these few remarks, we shall en- 
S277r {0 afford our readers a better idea of the 
before us, uoting a or two: 

nor can we do better than take Tas titate ws 
have already alluded : 
“The whole reign of Richard’I. presents us 
with a scene of troubles which. generally result 
from that source of jealousy, turbulence, and se- 
dition—a minor’s occupation’ of -a’throne ; and 
instead of contemplating the Tower as the place 
of a & ‘kings and heroeg, trophies of 


» we must now regard it as the me- 


sana chin wabine, Me; Hiclehtdence and foverel tho kia. 
» neal and historidally sgeuer 7 wl 


pertst deve of" a eémplete abcount of dy 2 
T Linnea: wall the Seen Rrtaneh men ; overawed the king ‘Tower, and there 
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us is principally occupied | rescuing the king from the hands of his enemies ; 
ithe at hen but after a defeat at Radcot-bridge, i 
the transit from the Tower| shire, he, the i 
m the accomplished Sir Simon | escaped 
Burley, in the time of Richard II., (A. D. 1388)| mainder of their days. 
fer déath onjtime ehided the vigilance of his enemies, but Si 
Nicholas in 


» Wheat strikes) guilty, 
; ral rag fer roering cnt of ‘this asdem 
" were in- 
at the fatal block. Shieey' soul terrupted by the capture of sir Rébert Tresillian, 
murdered i the chief justice. 
represented as confessing the propriety’ of the| house near the palace, disguised as a farmer, 
laws which condemned them, acknowledging| being instantly brought before the parliament, 
their transgressions, and praising and praying for| was ordered to be taken to the Tower ; thence 
the monstrous ts by whom their lives are|to be drawn through the city ‘to Tybourn and 


hes are|there hanged, which was done that very day ; 
hared | ciful assembly, and he was adjudged tobe drawn, 
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abroad, and 


e was discqvered in a public- 


** On the first of the parliament Sir Ro- 


ice of the-Common Pleas, 


Carey, chief of the Exchequer, and. John 
Lokton, esquire, the king’s serjeant, had been 
all, and committed to 
the Tower; and on the second of March they 


peached by the House of Commons-of high trea- 
son, for having advised the king at Nottingham, 
on the illegality of the. commigsion by which he 
was divested of his royal authority’; and for this 
they were adjudged to be drawn and hanged as 
traitors! But at the intercession of the bishops 
their sentence was commuted to confiscation of 
their property, and being banished to different 
parts in Ireland for life. 

‘On the morrow they proceeded to arraign 
John Blake and Thomas Usk ; the former be- 
cause he was a member of ‘the king’s council, 
and present at the meeting at Nottingham ; and 
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and|even-the tears and entreaties of the good’ Queen. 
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arly of sir Simon Burley, He 
was one of the most i of his 
day, and had been selected 


Anne, upon her knees, could touch the iron heart 
of the inexorable Gloucester. They were all 
condemned. Burley was the first that ‘was 
brought up to receive the sentence of this unzaer- 


hanged, and beheaded, and his heirs to xe disin- 
herited for ever ; but, by.reason of hiv’ long ser- 
vices ‘to the king’s father, and also to Richard 
himself ftom his infancy, and because he was of 
the order of the garter, his sentence, as regarded. 
drawing and hanging, was remitted, and he was 
otdered to be taken back to the Tower, and be- 
headed on the adjoining hill; which was ac- 
cordingly’ done the same day: thus, as it 
were, consecrating it with his blood to those hor- 
rid.executions, of which in all succeeding ages it 
became the accustomed scene.* Froissart, speak- 
ing of sir Simon, says, ‘ to write of his -shameful. 
death right sore displeaseth me ; for when I was 
young I found him a noble knight, sage and 
‘wise ;’—‘ yet no excuse could be heard, and on 
a day he was brought out of the lower and be- 
headed like a traitor --Godt have mercy on his 


« A few days afterwards Beauchamp, Berners, 


‘* * The archbishop of Canterbury.and others had been 
reviously put to death on Tower-hil} at the time of Wat 
Tylers rebellion ; but sir Simon Burley js the first per- 











of victims to the tyranny and 





against the latter it was alleged that he had sought 


son of whom we find mention, as formally senteneed to 
be beheaded on that celebrated spot,” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ja epee a - — to the bar to re- | Travels of My Night-Cap, with om at the Con- ie ie mata fo erten Hee® show'd:. 
sentence : ormer were ‘condenmed!~ ‘press erond. T2mho. “fips “Load ion, | ve 
to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded; and the| Spee. Zyrtroge, Teme BPS 446. “Logdon, And ced, dra nana om his ke, 
latter to be drawn and hanged, and all their heirs} Ty1s is a bit of pleasantry by the author to whom| ! ryt 4 Alas that I should see . 
disinherited ; but Beauchamp, because he was of] we have been obliged for the Sketches of StSte-/ We conc tude ‘oh no r rahe 
nobié blood , and had sérved the king as steward phen's, and other jeux d’esprit. Itisa elever| group : ® A heen pila thst the rath ss 
of his household ; and Berners, because the’king | composition, and would havé met our entire &B-lare privately married’ Pait 80 p 
+ was his guardian during his minority, and for!plause, had the writer -remembered-- that--the} —+- . not to repine 
that he had been much about his royal person, Hfastidious taste of the sent age requires wit At glories vanish’d, and departed ume ; ‘ 
were excused from that part of their sentence as} and humour to be refined, even beyond the canon ba = ion eee 4 display 8 bal, 

* to drawing and hanging ; and they were therefore | jaid down by the couplet of Pope. In other} A wreath of brilliants did her locke rahe 
- ordered to the same spot, and shared the unde- respects, the following selections will show. the pobe she wore might suit her day: 
served fate of the lamented Burley. Sir John merits covered by “ My Night-cap.”’- At Udine ne ane ape Led -* 

S 7 at J ’ ace weet meant, 
Salesbury was also taken back to the Tower, and| The sev'ral inns were crowded ta excess ; ** Her cheek was pallid to the last 
thence on the same day, drawn through the city A vacant bed was nowhere to be had ; At Ackerman’s "tis blooming as the rose 
AP youn ; where he was put ignominiolisly to] “Tyas therefore vain to liportune or press. rifog Bf apart; bed shareee be 
death upon thé'gallows.” , To take my cash, but dare not to trauegress jn riptign I’ve been rather free, 

Soon after the execution of Henry VIII,*s ‘The Mayor's commands, ¢’n tho’ the Mayor were mad. *ve shown no more than what her Inirror shoys : 
K ine H . 2 oad: And now his worship, for the Congress folk, Bat in their miftrors ladies never find os 
Queen » Katharine Howard, it is stated : , : Had all the beds in all the town e. The portrait homely—vanity is blind ! 
. The sentence passed upon the queen's Féli-| « Vast numbers came, and functionaries all, « Her chamberlain, a Polyphemus, stood 
tions for not disclosing the ill course of hét"Jife on, aie na ggeely reeled Aas , aL ry beak: we Cigee behind her chair; 
° . a whether ? nstrum - / 
her marriage, was generally deeméd” se- Ie rarely lost on those by whom *tis shared. Te hire alier chan thoy wie, 
- vere, and Henry soon afterwards pardoned the| Twelve greasy guests, like butchers at a stall, His widow'd optic had not, as it sh 

duchess of Norfolk and some of the others ; but nue Lt inn (ySere hy aa sity foots F rong agscompanion, aug Was seen to sare 
lord William Howard did not survive his confine- dneenaeed thomtetves as twelve imperial cooks. Had half pi t+ tm breeches scemiéa sack. 
ment. He expired in his prison in the Tower, « The autocrat of All the Russias fed “* A bristly covert crown’d his upper lip, 
in 1542, And kept on foot this culinary corps ; wie grease, and parting ing foe 

Of his 


wi 
“ A few months before this, Arthur Plantage- \Waeleahuction wae athotee poiuits converging to 


ith 

y 
; ~ . . hu: which o’er them ha 
net, viscount Lisle, also died, a prisoner in the Hig supper fires he arder’d, ieee his bed, These aad mustael ios he ferbere we clip” 
T ‘ > ae . % as lazy scullion swore t lett! ti , t “a 
Tower ? though under very different coum For having } the how not when or where, His oblong south their wild neurinne hid 
stances to those of lord Howard: the latter’s| ‘The slippers he'd entrusted to his car His face.seem’d all things human to forbid.” 
death was probably hastened by grief, but lord| «+ Here, Kodrywowskyczerniviteh,’ he cries, From these. brief selections the talent of the 
Lisle’s was accomplished by the effects of sudden What Englis tongue could such a name pronounce ?)| writer may be fairly appreciated: and we have 
5 ° * Be sure to-night, before you close your eyes, A ’ . r 
joy, on hearing that he was mona - favor. - “To paper off those spices by the ounce only tp express @ wish that, in his promised 
Ww " i » Milzofru ichinchoff, li! ise i j i 

‘as a natural son of king Edward the fourth, an el zo! =e With coat ew sequel, he will ayoid such. allusions as we haye 


* And 
had been appointed by Henry to the command of ee e oe cemen, or, parbloul! tiky a ce) pointed at,as detrimental to the present volume. 
Calais ; but, on suspicion of his having favoured ‘Shall make you like.a headless tur y skip? 

a design for betraying that town to the French,| «Thus did this man of condiments command ! 
he was ordered home, and immediately commit-| || rosea crekh Who racks pa behest ; Shadows of Scottish Life, &c.” 12mo. pp. 413. 
ted to the Tower: on further examination, how-| "} agen order on his breast, é Blackwood, Edinburgh. Cadell, London 
ever, his innocence was clearly established, and| Conferr’d by his imperial master’s hand, Pasrorat life has been, and always Will be, more 
a puajesty commanded his secretary, sir Thomas} _,,{",¢pprovation of the grateful zest like a lovely dream than a reality, ere 

Tiothe: 


‘The Foresters. By the author of “ Lights and 





sley, to carry to him a diamong ring as} Or other dish he dress'd for Aicxander.® to every imagination. Inseparably coanect d with 
a token of his favor, assuring him, that although} The following stanzas draw the portaits of two| the ideas of health, content, and eauty, it comes 
in 50 weigty @ matter he could not have done distinguished Seton: and a general sketch| home tacerog bent and throughout the’ workd 
Jess with his own son, yet, since it had been| of Verona, , the love’ of Al country seems to he 4 nat 
Pfoved that he was veid of all offence, he was} « Count Nesrelrode look’d affable, but not. so feeling. To take it first in the commonest view : 
sorry for having had occasion so far to try his} His colleague, whose, baptismal name is Pozzo. with what delight the artisan envisages his weekly 
nat ising him also, thereafter to account| ‘The former, though jn stature much curtail’d, country stroll; and how ma | 18 some 
and < ms him as his true and faithful kins- Lang scl asl Per'entant ion renee, quiet and rural retirement ‘the and 
man; and this welcome news coming suddenly mr mark'd his features with expression. Keen, of A> long and ge hzg of, basta: f 
to the prisoner, when perhaps he was anticipating} /1¢ looks the statesman, nor has Russia | reader, if you will, at the coc ney spirit of t 
destruction, threw his lordship into convulsions, ahs beret deeeanas Si eet, assertion ; but there scarcely ever was an instance 
of which he died the same night !”’ Regards him as a rare Imperial treasure. of a man retiring from trade, or to gay such. 
Tite execution of Lord Stourton, in 1556, for} “ Foapp di Borgo paps eet, , , thipg with a better air, from crowds and smoke, 
one of the most savage murders ever committed, 4/Nitien ny Giga of incllect wetmane” who did not settle, if not amid lakes and moup- 
is extremely interesting; but we must -— it : Iesrves not as on jedi to nls brain. tains, yet still Sai eee was eaneren id on 
over, and conclude with a single paragraph of aj Lav ; air and green leaves. To ascend next into mot 
different kind, and one of much interest, : it re- rong Gpareelinites might tufdily maintain imaginative regions—who of all ages have been 
Jates tothe early cultivation and history of Painting.| Which prove him super-Solomonly wise.” 3 the most alar poets ? the pastoral ones: the 
Speaking of: the imprisonment of John, King} «The Muscovite diplomatists compris’d faidesse of ne; the burlesque of Gay, 
of France, after the victory of Poictiers, in 1358,) A stubborn, sturdy, pertinacious group, were to an excess from their subject. 
it is recorded by Rymer, that “ when King Ed- Proper s spre the projects they devised, - One half the charm of Rousseau’s vividly depicted 
ward prepared to egrry his victorious arms again}, 4 famous sook’t Varbedvertied scenes arises from the country in wh ch, they 
into France, all the French prisoners were placed] To make such matchless sublimated soup, s, and with which they are individualized. 
in the Tower and other fortresses, and his royal] {8 ait the artistes of th’ earth must own the aughor before us is well aware of this ruling 
captive was removed first to Hertford, and thence] 4 Their casas at-@ most enormous rent spirit ; pages are redolent with springy fields, 
to the castle of Somerton in Lincolnshire, under} The needy nobiea les tp all he paid, sunshine, trees, flowers, and healthful breezes. 
charge of sir William Deyncourt and four other _<— WO seer nds on me yd This work, above all, is a modern Arcadia, and 
knights, with a retinue of twenty-two men at] 4 certain Count m t Tabour spent We read on as we would saunter through a base} 
arms and twenty archers. He was attended by} _ In making, what it could be made, lane on a summer morning. It is a beautil 


his own physician, chaplains, a painter, falconer, ee Wen by — rise clege, picture, with nothing of extraordinary adventure ; 


and a variety of other officers and servants of his} 4 , » no. feelings wound up to painful excitement; 

household from Franee.” Forretful.of his dleapa a aie 5 2 nothing but the common course of human events ; 
The mention of a painter es one of a king’s} 4 diy ty dg Tpetrteinn oe. but presented with so much simplicity, breathing 

suite at this period, i8 not a little extraordinary ;| The Connt Medicis was dwarfish height, ‘er such a spirit of deep and humble piety, conn 

and will furnish matter for much reflection, as to} __ His aspect might a smutted blacksmith shame ; with suc a fair and delicious ges that its cha- 

ihe state of the Fine Arts thus patronized, ai jx rs Nene. is ee perticnlacty racters are as familiar friends, and its gens oa 
We shall-devote another paper to Mr. Bay- _ vile questionable whether Le ng t secret Bi woods are like those we have traversed. 


ley’s valuable work, moral a hisghysied! sige difficult to make choice of quotation in 4 yolume 
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seul incised. But the following extract is a 
vaitrast to the generally calm beauty of these 
Abel, the younger brother of Michael 


r, the principal character, has left his} forg 


at an earl , and nothing but evil is 
ser] of him ; a Iongth their quiet hearth is 
broken in upon by an officer of justice, in search 
of the uuhappy Abel, whom he denounces as a 
forger. After an unsuccessful search, he quits 
the cottage, and scarcely is he gone, before 
“a pane in the window that moved on a hinge 
was stirred, and a well-known whisper said, 
‘Brother, brother!’ The old feeble taan started 
like a youth to his feet at the sound of Abel’s 
goice. The door was unlocked, and there in the 
midst of them, all drenched with sleet and snow, 
stood the poor hunted felon. ‘ Kiss 'me—kiss 
me, Abel; for I am sick—sick at heart,’ and 
the miserable man laid his icy cheek close to that 
of his father. Instinctively he supported him to 
his chair, and knelt down, leaning his head upon 
his father’s knees. ‘ Will uot that fearful fiend 
retum against us?’ said the old man, looking 
wildly towards the door ; and Michael stood in 
his giant strength before his father and his bro- 
ther, resolved that not a hair of Abel’s head 
should be touched till he himself was killed. But 
the officer had obeyed his instructions, and was 
now miles on his road to Edinburgh. 

“Abel had for weeks suffered more pain, 
page, ond cold—more searching misery of mind 
and body, than had almost ever fallen to the Jot 
of man; and the relief now yielded by the ve 
light and heat of the hearth was felt in his spirit 
through its frame. They who loved him so 
dearly would fain have spared him the agony of 
shame in telling the extent of his delinquencies ; 
all that they desired was to hear from him if he 
lad any hope, if there was atiy chance of escape. 
But his sin—his shame—his suffering were now 
EO 2 time Sorgotien ; Tie. § flutter, he 
aiid, was tugging at his heart, and he fell down 
like a corpse upon the floor. His father, who, 
afew minutes before, was unable to walk across 
the room unassisted, now raised his son’s head 
With an arm of strength, and along with Michael, 
bore him to that bed in which he had slept for so 
many tranquil and innocent years, Every other 
fear was lost in that of his immediate dissolution 3 
and the old man expressed his determination to 
ait by him during the whole aight. The lights 
Were soon extinguished—all but one taper—and 
at dead of midnight there was silence, if not 
deep, over all the house. 

“ His extreme suffering had so worn out both 
soul and body, that Abel, on his arrival at Dove- 
hest, was at first almost insensible to every thing 

saw or heard. His very remorse was lost in 
pain, sickness, and exhaustion ; and while his 
ald grey-headed father had embraced him once 
more, he scarcely knew that he was in the old 
mans arms, ‘ Let me lie down—father—for I 
am dead with weariness, cold, hunger, and want 
of + tee ean strength had seemed 
miraculously restored on sight of his son. On 
his shoulders, rather dno ob Michael’s, had the 
frotigal leaned as he tottered to his bed—at that 

-side his father heard his hurried confession ; 
nor would the old man go to his own rest till 
Agnes beseeched him with those soft dewy eyes, 


Whose gracious power he could never ,» and 
to call him up before day light, with 

in low and plaintive voice which had never yet 
ed and been refused, and never would so do 


appeared. A few hours’ warm sleep had much re- 
stored the miserable man ; and wholly possessed 
with the feeling of being once more at home, 
once more a dweller in Dovenest, Abel almost 
pot that le was a hunted felon, and that in an 
hout he might be dragged from his' bed and flung 
manacled into a dungeon. All the evil of these 
two last years, whether it was sin or sorrow, 
guilt or reniorse, was banished from his nemory— 
himself of that distracted time had perished 
away—and he was the innocent Abel of other 
days, when he had little more to upbraid himself 
with but a few faults and follies, forgiven as soon 
as known, and never remembered against him 
beyond the first evening prayer. ‘ Then would he 
all at once remember what he was now ; and ag. 
the horrible’ future appalled him, he wished that 
the past might be here peacefully expiated, and 
his head never more lifted up from that pillow. 

«‘ Within the last few hours some of the 
strongest of all human passions had with severe 
force struck the heart of old Adam Forester, and 
passions, too, opposite to each other as mid-day 
and mid-night, These sudden shocks had for 
the’ time communicated, as it were, a preter- 
natural strength to'their victim. But when the 
final excitation subsided, it left him weak as a 
teed. He was sensible, before others observed 
it, that a palsy had crept over him, that his 
powers of speech were benumbed, and that this 
must be the finger of death. The change was 
soon visible to all but Abel ; and Michael, Agnes, 
and Isobel, who had the most nice knowledge of 
all his looks, gestures, words, and motions, cer- 
tainly knew that he was fatally stricken. There 
was no painful distortion to distress their hearts ; 
his speech was not greatly changed ; but a mor- 
tal weakness oyerspread face and figure, and 
there was an expréssion in his eyes that told the 
ie would in a few hours be eee ‘lam 

ing—children—let me have rayers.’ 
Abe had again fallen asleep, dad heard xt his 
father’s voice. 

«There was no weeping or lamentation at that 
death-bed. As the tide of life omy ebbing away, 
the old man seemed anxious and more anxious 
about Abel. But his anxiety although heavier 
seemed less painful, and to be nearly akin to 
hope and trust. They who surrounded him knew 
well what was meant by each faint single word, 
they also knew all he wished to hear, and as his 
dim eyes looked towards them, which of them he 
expected to speak. ‘If my Abel has wronged 
any one, sell his patrimony, Michael, and pur- 
chase him life.’ 

“« Michael had kept one secret from his father, 
for he knew that, independently of other consi- 
derations, old men cannot bear, without severe 
pain. the Eoighn of the property their in- 

ustry has painfully purchased departing into a 





stranger’s hands after their death; and Adam 


Forester was not altogether without this failing 
incident to old age. But now Michael saw that 
he could give him ty comfort. ‘ Father, 
fear not for Abel’s life. Of this last crime of his 
associate he has said that he is wholly innocent, 
and however suspicious circumstances may be 
against him, they will all be explained should he 
ever be brought to trial. The innocent will not 
suffer. Other wrong things has Abel done ; 
but some months ago I settled the whole with his 
accuser, and even with this, my patrimony, have 
lalready purchased safety to his life, Not a 
hair of Abel’s head shall be hurt father—no not 
ahair of his head,’ ‘Then can I die happy,’ 
said: the old man, and these were his last words. 
Agnes leaned down her cheek close to his, and 





until his dying day. 
Fon But long belore da slight Chere wis Adam 
Orester sitting by hie i ’s bed-side. With 


was about to smooth his pillow—but she heard 


litre phe 


Very am ise we certainly must give this 
delightful a yc we think road A from 
it, and not be the better for the perusal ; and with 
many of the kinder and feelings of his 
nature called into play. It does not excite the 
strong interest of many passages of Margaret 
Lindsey ; but alas for human selfishness while 
we say it, the detail of human happiness will 
never be so interesting as the detail of human 
sorrow. And one parting word with our author ; 
we leave the answer to his own good taste, whe- 
ther less recherché phraseology would not accord 
better with his subjects. * The mystery of her 
beauty,” her dreaming loveliness, meek M 
Mornison, “ gentle creature, &c.” and such like 
phrases so often repeated, are surely not only 
affected, but unsuitable. 


Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo, &c. By 
the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. Descrip- 
tion of the Settlement of Gambia, Kc. 4to. 
pp-.278. London, 1895. Whittaker. 

We would fain express every thing kind and com- 

mendatory of this volume, for it is published on 

behalf of the Widow of Mr. Bowdich, herself an 
accomplished woman, and intelligent traveller. 

But to many readers it is difficult to offer any 

novelty in descriptions of Madeira; and we car 

only say, that such as are not well acquainted 
with that Island, will find a very ample and good 
account of it (with some novelties) here. 

From Madeira Mr. Bowdich proceeded to 
Africa on that expedition which so speedily ter- 
minated his labours and his life. Of the African 
coast, of the Gambia, of the animal and vegeta- 
ble productions, and of ‘various native tribes, 
there are many interesting particulars ; but we 
have been chiefly amused by certain traditions, 
current among the Mandingo Mohammedans, 
which one of their Marabouts repeated to Mrs, 
Bowdich. From these we shall, therefore, take 
our illustrative extracts, though they “certainly 
exemplify only one portion of the work. The 
following is Dongo Kary’s, the Marabout’s, ver- 
sion of The Creation : 

“« Before all things, God made himself a splen- 
did dwelling in the heavens. He made the 
sacred books, Tanrat or Moses, Yandjal or Job, 
Foorkan or Mohammed, and Saboor or David ; 
and the pen with which he wrote them was called 
* Moonwelkalami.’ 

“‘ He made the angels, and four of them were 
to command over the rest. First: Gabriel, who 
helped to make the earth and the sea; Michael, 
who rules over the rain, and keeps it in his 
charge ; Assarafiloo, who takes care of the souls ; 
and Osarailo, who is to sound the trumpet at the 
day of judgment, when all will rise. 

“ He also made these prophets—Adam, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Mohammed, Jesus Christ, and Aba- 
bakoor; but Mohammed was created diréctly 
after Gabriel, upon which God rested for 300 years 
without making any thing, and Gabriel thought 
he was the only being besides the Creator, but 
he happened to meet Mohammed, and exclaimed, 
‘I am disappointed ; I thought to rule over every 
thing ; but now I see this being, I must inquire 
of God which he made first ; if me, then I shall 
still rule.’ He went to God with this salutation, 
‘I think God is master of every thing. King, 
my master, you are every where.’ Upon which 
God said, « Why have you quitted the spot I put 
you in?” Gabriel then at the above question, 
and God remained silent, and Gabriel stood im 
expectation 300 years, saying, ‘ Oh, thou father, 
Oh, thou father.” Then God said, ‘ Silence you, 

‘ou know well that I have not yet made the 








world, and I could not make it as I intend, unless 





~ 


I had ‘made Mohammed ‘first ;. neither heaven, 
nor the fire, nor the devil, nor sea; nor moon, nor 
stars, nor beasts.’ God created seven heavens, 
and seven fires. Tlie first heaven is for God 
himself, where at the judgment-day will be- ad- 
mitted, Mohammed, Jesus Christ, , 
Moses, with the I ‘Eytoof, who serves God 
alone, and is the es angel not commanded by 
Gabriel. All these heavens are lighted brightly 
by the radiance from the above prophets, who 
receive it from God. The first hell or fire, called 
Djanama, ‘is ;destined to those Marabouts, who, 
having learned to read, and been qualified to 
know God, afterwards fail in their duty, or com- 
mit evil. -_ 


** God is said ta, have created Adam of sand; 
without any soul; and Ybleess, or the great 
devil, having been ‘made previously, found him 
lying down, and despised him, saying, ‘ This is 
mere sand, shall it presume to be a companion 
for me ?’ ‘And he spate upon Adam. God hearin; 
this, instantly gave Adam a soul, who rose, ati 
being’ angry, tried to throw a ball of sand at 
Ybleess, and said,.‘ I will not serve him.’ For 
doing all this, God turned Ybleess out of heaven, 
but took Adam there, and kept him 300 years, 
when he created Howa, a woman, for him, and 
they were permitted to eat of every thing in 
heaven, but one sort of fruit, Adam kuew 
Ybleess from the above circumstance, but Howa 
did not. Ybleess feeling his soul on fire, went 
and demanded of God payment or reward for all 
the prayers and good works which he had per- 
formed in his previous lifé, and God asked him 
what pay he wanted. Ybleess replied, ‘ I want 
company. in the fire ;’ and God answered, ‘ Go 
then, and try to make people wicked if you can, 
but I shall got make  poople to put them in the 
fire, for the sake of keeping you company.’ 


Ybleess thanked him, and went to Howa, to 
whom he said, ‘ All the fruit in heaven’ is good, 


but this passes every other, why then 
do uot eat ue po hates «My heobend 

mé not.” ‘Ypleess retirned, ‘ Your husband 
deceives » God never said so, for it is the best 
fruit of all, and Adam wants it for another wo- 
man.’ ‘ But there is no other woman.’ ‘ Yes, 
there'is ; but you have been kept ignorant of her 
existence.’ Howa then ate three fruits, and took 
two more, which she put under the pillow of the 
bed, and then charged Adam with the other wo- 
man, Adam swore it was false ; and Howa re- 
plied, ‘ Swear not, but eat of this fruit, and I 
will believe.’ He began to eat, and God sent 
Gabriel to prevent him. Gabriel seized Adam 
by the throat, to prevent his swallowing it (which 
made man have what'is called Adam’s apple). 
God then told Ybleess, if any one met him they 
might kill him. God called Adam ‘three times, 
and said, ‘ For this which you have done, I 
must create one earthly world for your descend- 
ants, for you and they will be unfit for heaven 
now ; aud you must descend to this earth, where 
you will find trouble every day, and even that 
which you think good will prove to be evil. Go 
to it, then.’ God then sent him a little book 
called Chosan, and told him to go and wash; and 
to wash his heart first, then to pray; and said, 
« You must die, but after death you shall come 
to heaven.’ . 

** God began to make the world on a Friday, 
and finished it on the Wednesday ; Thursday he 
rested. Friday ‘is to ‘be the day of judgment; 
and when that same Friday comes, it will last 
300 years, atid there will be rain for ten’ years, 
to destroy the world before the judgment.” 

The Mandingo history of the Deluge is equally 
curious : 

“ There were a great many wicked people, but 
Noah was a good man, and a prophet among 


andjand the angel Gabriel came on the 


bevcgdh ed: pos a wife named Djooliaka, and one 
‘wicked son, who was j 
lake was also. very bad, Ted totes ot Cod, 
and Noah felt compelled to pray for a deluge and 
a new world. He began to pray ona Frog, 
Ti- 


day, and said, that God would grant the —- 
Noah then built. a large ship, and wrote God’s 
and his own name upon every plank, and Sitani 
(a minor devil) licked out the names. Noah in 
his distress prayed to God, who sent him a dog, 
(then created for the first time} who kept off 
Sitani by trying to bite him. Noah was three 
months making.the ship, and three days collect- 
inguevery thing, male and female, that had life. 
Whe deluge lasted 300 years, and it was very 
teold. When Noah thought it time to descend 
from the ark, he called the little pigeon ‘ as big 
as his little finger,’ named Rammatto, and which 
could fly seven weeks without stopping, and 
asked him if the rain had ceased, and Rammatto 
said, ‘ you must call and ask the sun,’ and Noah 
then told him to get up, and go into the sky, and 
if he came back to alight at Mecca. Rammatto, 
flying to the east, near Mecca, there discovered 
the first dry land, and took Noah back some of 
the grass; Noah seeing that, went out, and buil, 
a large city. And the beasts came out, stoodt 
and walked about, and lived in the ark no more ; 
but when Noah’s son Habil killed his brother, 
they all ran away, and said, ‘ We are no longer 
safe, for man would kill us more readily than his 
brother; therefore, let us avoid him.’ Hence 
the fear and avoiding of man by animals, and 
their living in the bush.” 

Among the other scriptural episodes received, 
under different forms, and preserved by these 
sable Mussulmans, is the story of Joseph and his 
Brethren ; but they give him twenty-nine bro- 
thers, make Benjamin a sister, and keep Joseph 
in the well (or pit) for a whole year. The part 
telating to the King’s (not Potiphar’s) wife, is 
worthy of Mandingo manners and ingenuity ; 
but we dare- say’ that ill-tempered wives (if such 
exist) may recgive a more beneficial hint from 
the following, on the Origin of Monkeys. 

“There was once a big and a strong man, 
who was by profession a cook ; he courted a lady 
living in the same place with himself, and who 
was of a rank superior to his own. She accepted 
his offer, on condition, that she should never be 
asked to énter the cooking-house, but have a 
dwelling prepared for her at some little distance. 
They were accordingly married, and to her great 
indignation, she* was led to the kitchen as her 
only apartment ; however, not willing so soon to 
make .her husband unhappy, she submitted in 
silence, but seeing no prospect of any alteration, 
she at length began to complain. Her remon- 
strances were at first unheeded, but when they 
became violent and incessant, the man quieted 
her by saying, that he would go to the bush and 
fetch wood to build the promised house. He 
went, and brought home a little in a few hours. 
The next morning, the wife urged-him to renew 
his labours, and. he went, and after staying all 
day, again retumed with a small quantity, which 
80 exas the wife, that she took the biggest 
of the sticks and beat him well. The man then 
went a third time, but. staid all night, and when 
he repaired to his homie, excused himself for 
returning empty handed, by saying, that he had 
cut down some lafge trees, and could only bring 
them part of the distance, as they were so heavy. 
The day after, he professed to go to the bush to 
complete his task, and then staid two days and 
two nights, which made the wife so unhappy, 
that when he came back to her, she cried and 
begged him not to leave her, and that she was 





contented to live in the cooking-house all her 
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Wked the hash po. msch: chat hecouae Pit 
‘ou made me go to the bush, now I like the 
ush, and shall go and stop there always ;’ and 
breaking from her, fied to the forest, Whiere he 
became a monkey, or a wild man, ‘and from him 
descended all other monkies.” 

Oh! ye fair married dames of our native land, 
take warning by this Mandingo savage i 
Do not, by foolish complaints and by strife, i. 
your partners for life to the woods ; for depend 
upon it, man Would rather consort with monkeys 
in freedom, than be tied to a vixen in kitchen or 
drawing-room, It is a queer lesson to learn from 
Africa ; but"it as is true in civilized Europe as 
in “ the Bush.” 

In order to diversify this notice a little, we 
conclude with a Zoological summary of the pro- 
ducts about Gambia : 

The author says, «I was only fortunate enough 
to procure one monkey, though these animal 
abound at Banjole, and on the neighbouring con. 
tinent. It was a variety of the Simia Sabaa, 
(Lin.) When young, they are of a grayish brown, 
but become yellow with age.. I saw a very large 
and ferocious one at a distance, which’1 think 
was the Simia Sphynx ; and I heard of number, 
marked in a manner wholly unknown ; such asa 
brown body, and a very long tail, with black and 
white rings, 

‘* The small bat of the Gambia belongs to the 
first tribe of the division Pteropus. Jt measures, 
from the end of the muzzle to the tip of the tail, 
three inches ; and from the tip of one wing to the 
tip of the other, eight inches and a half. The 
head is flat and shallow, and the whele is of 
a brown colour. 

“‘ The stuffed skin of a species of sorex was 
submitted to our inspection. It was of a gray 
colour. The tail, which was sub-cylindrical, had 
only a few scattered hairs upon it, and was two 
inches and a half long. The body was six inches 
and a half, and the skin smelt strongly of musk. 
We at thie samé' time procured the Viverra Zo- 
rilla. é 

“We purchased’ a very interesting little beast 
for a dollar, whose loss | particularly lament, as 
he seemed to be quite unknown in Europe. Hlis 
mouth was so small, that Mr. Bowdich could 
not examine his teeth while living and purposed 
killing him, but I pleaded so earnestly for_his 
life, that he was spared till we ascertained the 
probability of finding a second, During this in- 
terval Mr. Bowdich was seized with fever, and 
I had no time or thought for my pet, who one 
day wandered on to the common, and was bitten 
by a wild cat. He contrived to crawl up stall 
to me, and lay himself down at my feet ; I tried 
every thing I could think of to recover him, but 
his spine was broken, and he died very shortly 
after. I put him into a jar of ram, covered him 
close, and left him for some weeks, at the end of 
which time, desirous of ascertaining his preser- 
vation, 1 opened the jar, and found that the 
black boys had drunk all the rum, and that my 
precious specimen was destroyed by vermiu. 
still hoped to preserve. the skeleton, but a 
officious servant threw it into the river during 
my absence. This animal was about the size of 
a small cat, and of a dark gray colour. lis fur 
was very fine, soft, and long ; his snout, which 
was red, was like that of a pig; his ears black, 
and resembled those of a monkey ; his teeth re- 
ferred Kim to the family of Carnivora, and his 
feet, and method of walking, to the group Plan- 
tigrada. He took up every thing which he ate 
with his fore paws, and he did not me when 
drinking. He was remarkably docile and afec- 
tionate, and suffered my chi to pull him 
about without offering to bite them; he leaped 














































at the officers’. quarters, and when I desisted 
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he went by himself, regularly coming back in} vourite Tom D’Urfey, the me ; had lived 
the siaiee to sleep. He loved warmth, and |all his days y. a 
was very impatient of confinement, biting the|tinkle of the bar bell. Be that as it may, we’ 
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nights within the enlivening’ 


goont Beige without fear ; he caught rats|deprived. of her’ mask, . retired to weep at the 
like’ dog, and he followed those he knew every-| moving tragedy of real life.” « 
pag constantly accompanied us to dinner} We should have suspected (didwe not know 

a T ae full well that our old friend ‘Mr. Ephraim Hard- 
ing, in-consequence of Mr. Bowdich’s illness, |castle was a sober sage), that he, like his fa- 


jdrawn con amore. He is pain’ 









that our old friend, Ephraim, may be set dewn 
as an orignal inal. 

The character of King Charles seems to be 
is painted with all that 

ignity, condescension, and grace, which were 
“a anata istics. It will be remembered; that 
this is a picture of Charles on his restoration. 
How the future habits of this prince may be 
developed, must remain for the next series to 




























































ires of the , into which we first put/fancy that we have bee rty- at“ D t’ 
eo tn ren Ls sta theae © ack tat aie aan eprer show ; as we find the author is preparing two 


him, so close together that he could slip through 
the aperture. He had no unpleasant smell, but 
was very partial to wallowing in every thing wet 
and dirty. He was a native of Kasimanse. The 
wild cats who destroyed him, belong to the genus 
Genetta, and are very numerous, “éven in the 


town. 

“] did not hear of any hyenas, (which 
abound at Cape Coast) but there are a great 
many panthers on the main land, though report 
says there are none in Bajole. I saw several 
skins, all of which had that appearance, by 
which we can instantly prononnce them to come 
from Africa, viz. the close rows of small roses, 
the very deep orange of the ground, and the 


peculiar richness and beauty of the fur. 


“ The store-houses are overrun with the mice 


and rats of Europe. 


“Hares are numerous at Bakkow, where 
there is a considerable portion of open ground ; 


not appear to have any other difference. 


“The elephants confine themselves to the in- 


Feast ;”” and moreover, feel-as though our over- 
night freedom with Tom's “ Devil’d Kidney,” 


of the Devil could prick upon for an old friend— 
in his old storé. This said host, Master Caleb) 
Johnson,* being a prominent character in .the},, 
drama, and a pure original in ‘‘ hes walk.” Mitte}; 
hostess, too, is a’ ‘‘ notable dame,’ and is truly 
at home in her bar. 


exceedingly clever bit of pencilling, which gives} ., 


due vigour to the picture. A wild old biblio- 
polist, named Waller, and his fury, a puritanical | , 


is a thorough good fellow—and we can remem- 


Round Table,” and at th xt day's “‘ Lo 
pee ete Pn _ yal other volumes, descriptive of the subsequent gay 
doings at his magnificent, yet dissolute court. © . - 


The extract with which we shall illustrate the 


had left us a desire to cool our morrow’s tongue sashes” iss pet of the f'the Torts 
i enish, 6 F or’s manner is a : 
bey ‘ pend pr Meetings, at which he has assémbled most of his 


haracters. )’Urfey sings: 

‘ “* « Let’s swim the od Pike 
In wine my boys, 

Let’s swim him again 

In old wine.’ 


-*** Talking of pike,’ said Davenant, ‘ pray 


; wr {ef y t observing just 
Dick Ingoldsby is another original—and ‘an Vt gehen senile ‘at Re te 


atching of pike ?’ 
«1 was, Sir,’ said Ingoldsby; ‘he was 
horough varment at the sport. You would 


sinter, pa pret characters, as indeed are all who scarcely credit it, but his highness was at times 
are prominent‘in the piece. An itinerant Jew, | 95 frolicsome as the liveliest of your cavaliers.’ 


‘« Ha, ha, ha,’ said D’Urfey, ‘ set a thief to 


ie omarves. siaa) eoleiiad began” kon catch a thief, A wily, old pimpled-nose pike 
rogu: " com 4 ° . ty 
they are smaller than those of Europe, but do recur to those conversant in the eventful history of biensolf 


““« Yes,’ said Ingoldsby, ‘he was a notable 


these extraordinary times, that 7 common praye* hand at a pike, and at quarter-staff too, and had 
: : ‘ book was put down by an act of ‘the republican |), ir , ? : ' 
twrior, and if we may juiige from the size of the parliament, and that the directory was set up in ochen many 9chienee whet 


““D’Urfey laughed at the retort: ‘ That's 


teeth brought > Bathurst, a —— iN} its stead. It was likely then that, with the re-| an? said he.‘ Now, Nukes, my boy, you 
comparison to . ose further south. a © “™1PPo | turning monarch, when all was Church and King, | ... my paiwig saved my pate.” ‘Tom would 
potami are so abundant, as frequently to make it| here would be an eager demand for ‘such of} ;.16 any thing, so that he got good wine. 


dangerous to pass the river in a boat. 


these books as remained—for thousands were]. Come, Colonel,’ said he, ‘1 know what you 


- pg ef ge ENO — a destroyed during the rule of the saints: hence might add—now that the old lion.is dead, every 
peg = de The Fe Opes, aFe | Mordecai’s wits were not wool gathering when|s.5 must have a kick at him, Ha, ha, ha, no 
seen every day. rhinoceroses @Fe/he turned trader in these holy articles, and offence, Colonel ; will you take wine with Tom? 


less frequent. I have already mentioned the : sight gat . 
breed of horses, (p. 211.) ‘The native oxen have on » ae prayer hooks’ with new (Pro- 
“the bunch of fat between the sh 


to-the cattle of Torrid. Zones.”’ 


The Twenty-ninth of May: Rare Doings at the ; . 
Retenttan, kd 2 vols, Knight pm Lacey. Cromwell’s quondam drum-major, Master Hold- 


Ir may he remarked that there is a novelty in |”°7/ : , 
the | Puritan cant so prevalent in the usurper’s camp. 


the plan of these two volumes, the subj 


ry which it may truly be called, bei 
ned to the immediate epoch — 

é e rare doings 
which occurred in London on the twenty-eighth 
—the second commencing with the twenty-ninth 
of May, memorable as the birth-day of King 
Charles II., and that of his Restoration ;—and 
ending on the eve of the first day, after the royal | Gray’s-Inn-gate, the loyal citizen who preserved 
exile had taken up his residence in the metro-|the equestrian statue of Charles I., now at 
politan palace of Whitehall—the venerable seat|Charing-cross; with Matthew Barlowe, the 


title ; the first volume describing 


of his forefathers. 


The scenes selected by the descriptive pen of|think, all the dramatis persone of that stage, 
the author, are those which were well-known in 
their day—and the characters are mostly drawn 
from the life. The tavern scenes occupy a large 
Proportion of the piece, for under.the roof of the 
celebrated St. Dunstan and the Devil, many of|matic, that with little alteration, almost every 
the dramatis persona of the tale are brought toge-| scene might be played on thé’stage: The cha- 
ther by the two theatrical managers. of that epoch,|racters are new, and each distinct in its class. 
Henry Killegrew, the brother of Tom Killegrew,|The talent of the author of Wine and Walnuts 
the facetious favourite of the king ; and Sir Wil-|(and we here speak from our own knowledge) 
liam Davenant, the godson of Shakspeare, and/gained him unqualified credit, on the score of 
poet-laureat of Charles IT. By this contrivance, | verisimilitude in his portraiture of character. We 
we become acquainted with certain distinguished | are of opinion, that in his limning, to use his own 
play-wrights, the most celebrated players and| p! 
others, wits and bon vivanis, whose talent and|he is equally faithful to his prototypes. And it 

mour contributed largely to the joyous days,|is due to his creative fancy to allow that which 
which se rege that puritanical gloom, | we hold amongst the first attributes of a writer— 

our author, in the followin , 
Lone “ tone this long and pac ae A 2. could tell Ephraim, with all his anti. 
period, Thalia never smiled, and Melpomene,| Devil in Fleet-street, Ann 1660-1, wae Wadlow — 


no aptly descri 


common high prices !! 


con- 
din the|forth fancy we have sat and smoked our pipe, 


s, as the, 
is Jew an 


gular drama. The principal of the band, Oliver 
me-fast Sparkes, alone being an epitome of. the 
Amongst others with whom we shall hence- 
and drunk our punch (the universal concomitants 
of that tavern-going age), we may name Butler, 
the poet; old Edward. Shirley, the “ play- 


wright; the sworn friends, Gentle Isaak (Wal- 
ton) and Master John Rivet, the brazier, of 


noted sign-painter of Harp-alley; and, we verily 


under the auspices of these friendly managers, 
the original patentees of the old Drury-lane, 
and the Duke of York’s in Blackfriars. 
The style of these volumes is so entirely dra- 


hrase, of the characters of the age of Charles, 





“ Ingoldsby was cut to the quick. Nothing 


ine article, at| rene] 2. Age 
ae pels the spirit of retort in the generous breast, 
- Bix Drunken | like meeting it with good Hiamour ;~he-felethat 
Trumpeters, form a delectable scene in this sin-/he had hit the careless, kind-hearted Tom too 


hard. ‘ With all my soul, D’Urfey,’\ said he 
filling his glass to the vety brim; ‘ asses, my 
worthy, may kick; I am only surprised, when 
wits do these foolish things. We have both 
shown our heels, however, so we are quits. 
Here’s to you, (reaching over) hob and nob, my 
D'Urfey,’ when, drinking his wine to the bottom, 
he added, ‘ Poor old Noll! he was a wily old 
Pike, too, but there was some noble stuff about 
him,’ 
“*T own it, Colonel,’ said D’Urfey, ‘ and 
though I have scribbled against him, whip me 
if 1 owe him the least ill-will ; so what say you 
to drinking to his memory, my boys ? 
“«Ingoldsby laughed, and observed to Dave- 
nant, ‘ I’faith, Sir, 1 know not who has the least 
principle, your poets or your soldiers, in these 
times, 

“« Davenant felt the force of the remark, though 
it applied to neither of them, and returned: < It 
is true Colonel ; too many have been playing in 


masks. 

“ When D’Urfey, already advanced in his 
cups, would have d his toast, had not 
Kynaston and Mohun frowned and said, ‘ Re- 
member, Tom, where you ate; we are in a 
tavern, you drunken dog.’ 

“** Here, change my plate, drawer, tapster, 
boy,’ humming a tune. 

“«« Ba, ba,” exclaimed Davenant, ‘ What! 
Mr. Vice, I shall call you to order. Have you 
forgotten. the old adage: None but fools and fidlers 
sing at their meat ?’ 

“« Tom was not easily abashed.. ‘ That I am 








the name o: eo vinnaat S00 teas 8 not a fiddler, all the world knows,’ said he; 





ing 
t, for that noble soger, Ingoldsby, has just 
tibbed me a wit ; wes nye tad 0 
nene of it, only just having dispatched the fish. 
Therefore, to save time, whilst there is nothing 
better to do, I will either sing you a song, — 
or challenge any one present to a smack 
coniac. Tapeter, bring us a modicum of that. 
Why dost stare, John o’ Nokes? ‘tis the most 
comforting, congenial, concoctive; a thoi 
old cordial set’em-right,’ patting his chest ; 
* when things are going wrong, sing 


Brandy is the liquor o’ life, : 
When ’tis both bright and strong, Sir,’ 


holding up his glass and exhibiting its transpa- 
renc 


‘Y 5 
* "Twill keep the peace ’twixta man and his wife, 
And make us all live the longer. 
Brandy, when it is strong and bright, 
If man would ever be wiser, 
Should be taken, morning, noon, and night, 
Or else———— 


Put that pigeon pie down here, before me, boy : 
excuse me, Mr. President (laughing), tis an 
easy thing to carve, and ‘ I have got a bone in 
my arm.” Bravo!---what! lamb and sparrow- 
so Tsay, Mohun, he feasts us right nobly. 
ou art verily a princely manager ; 1 like your 
taste, Davenant. Battersea grass, hey? That rum 
one, old King Jamie, had a bundle sent him as 
ararity. ‘Take it awa, you loon,” said he, 
“ "tis nothing better na children’s lolly- 
pops. Let me see na more of sic suck-baby at 
my Lone 
“« Talking of gude old Jamie,’ observed Mo- 
hun, ‘ they say our king is vastly like his royal 
aelwae have seen his majesty. lately, 
ir William, what think you, Sir? 

“Why, King Charles favours his grandfather, 
*tis true, Sir, but not so much as his highness the 
Duke of York. The king has more dignity of 
visage ; and though certainly somewhat fa- 
voured, his look is more princely ; so marked an 
intelligence. of countenance ; and his smile is 
more engaging than I can describe: every one 
who approaches him is enchanted by his graci- 
ous manner.’ 

«¢ Yea,’ said D’Urfey, ‘ and, like your vice- 
president, so becomes his magnificent wig ; so, 
gentlemen, travestieing the loyalty of Davenant, 
who shall I have the pleasure of helping to this 
princely pigeon-pie? There is so much dignity 
in the view of it, though certainly somewhat high 
Jlavoured, but then the pigeons look so pretty ; 
there is so much ri-tum-titum-ti, more than I 
can describe, that any one who approximates my 
pie, enchanted with my gracious manner of doling 
it out, will__—’ 

« « Starve our patience,’ said Davenant, laugh- 
ing; ‘for if thou be not the most impudent, 
dawdling Jack-pudding, that ever presided over a 
pie, I'll be whipped.’ ” 

In this the author drolls on. He certainly cons 

socially, ad libitum, men who never met 

but in strife, if ever they met at all; and we could 
point out more examples than the word ‘‘ var- 
ment’’ where he nods in his chair, and even falls 
off, like Tumble-down-Dick in the signs, who, 
en nt, is a burlesque of the Protector’s son 
and brief successor, Dick Cromwell. In copying 
the language and manners of the age too closely, 
Mr. Pyne has, we think, been betrayed into a 
degree of coarseness, which has ap unfavourable 
effect. The habitual swearing of some of the 
characters, and the cant bordering on, impiety in 
others, should have been softened down ; even 
though it had produced a less true and striking 
i - Upon the whole, however, we repeat 
this is a very curious performance ; unique 

to 


its Kind, and developing much of the epoch 
which it refers, j od gossiping and eccentric 
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Tue route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains, 
though topographically and politically i t, 
furnishes no matter of interest for our Gazette ; 
and we pass to the next paper in the volume, 
namely, Mr. Field’s Essay on the Aborigines of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, which he 
read to the Philosophical Society of Australia, 
and has here published, Mr. F. is of opinion 
that all the people of Australia are of Ethiopian 
origin ; and to illustrate this, he says— 

* The difference between the New Hollander 
and the Van Diemen’s-lander is slight in the 
skull, and slighter still in the colour, jus, or 
habits. M. Péron says that the Van Diemen’s 
Islander has a large head, especially remarkable 
for the great length of the diameter from. the 
chin to the sinciput, and that that of the New 
Holander is less bulky and compressed in the 
back part, while that of the Van Diemeni’s 
Islander is elongated in the same direction. 
The great difference consists in the hair, which 
is either straight or curled in the former, and 
woolly in the latter. The difference, in Africa, 
between the neighbouring tribes of the Hot- 
tentots and the Kaffers (both Ethiopians) is in- 
finitely «greater; the former being short, yel- 
lowish, with high cheek bones and flat noses, 
and the latter being tall, deep brown, with the 
high forehead and prominent nose of Europeans. 
It is language and genius, and not shape or co- 
lour, that are the only tests of affinity of the 
human race,” 


After quoting many arguments from . various 
writers, Mr. F. proceeds with the following re- 
markable deductions : 

“ The inference to be drawn from the above 
analogies is certainly, that the Australians will 
never be civilized, and that the South Sea Is- 
landers will; and experience is every day ful- 
filling the reasoning. We have now lived among 
the former for more than thirty years; and the 
most persevering attempts have always been 
made, and are still making, to induce them to 
settle, and avail themselves of the arts of life ; 
but they cannot be fixed, nor is it possible by any 
kindness or cherishing to attach them. They 
have been brought up by us from infancy in our 
nurseries, and yet the woods have seduced them 
at maturity, and at once elicited the savage in- 
stincts of finding their food in the trees, and their 
path through the forest,—propensities. which 
civil education had only smothered.* They 
have been removed from their native country, 
and in a foreign land have they robbed and run 
away from their fosterer and only protector.t 
They have quick conceptions, and ready powers 
of imitation ; but a no reflection, judg- 
ment, or foresight. They have no wants but 
such as are immediate ; and they have therefore 
never become either builders, or cultivators, or 
mechanics, or mariners ; nor had they ever any 
civil gavernment or religious superstition, like 
the Otaheitans, the Sandwich Islanders, and the 
New Zealanders. They are the only savages in 
the world who cannot feel or ‘ know that they 
are naked ;’ and we are told in the Scriptures 
that the eyes of man cannot be open to what we 
call a civilized or artificial life, knowing good 
and evil, till he acquires a sense of (perhaps 
false) shame, or ‘fear,’ as it is called in the 
Bible. The Payaguas and Mbayas are abomina- 
ted by the other South American Indians, be- 
cause they are unacquainted with modesty. They 
have plenty of clothes, but they make a bad use 

“* The Rev. Mr.Cartwright is my authority for this 
fact. The same is said of the North American Indians 
by Dr. Falconer, ‘On Mankind,’ p. 263.” 

“+ This happened o the Rev. fir. Marsden, at Rio de 








| Janeiro.” 


may be exposed, 

commands to be concealed, This is precisely 
the consequetice of giving clothes to the Aus- 
tralians ; and twenty years’ daily commeree with 


|European ladies and gentlemen fails to shame 


them. 
- - - “ And it is therefore I am of opinion that 
our savages will never be other than they are.” 

In the geological, botanical, astronomical, and 
geographical papers, we find little fit for extract. 

f the general uctions of the inter-tropical 
part of Australia, the following summary is given. 

“ Fish is extremely plentiful in all parts, but 
not very easily caught with hook and line. Turtle 
is also abundant within the tropic, and of large 
size. It is both of the green and the hawk’s-bill 
species ; and from the latter, great quantities of 
tortoiseshell might be procured. Water-snakes 
Were seen in all parts neat the coast ; but I do 
not think they are venemous, The longest we 
saw did not measure more than four feet. The 
manatee, that Dampier describes, was not seen 
by us, unless on one occasion, when an animal 
entirely different from the turtle was seen on the 
surface of the water, but disappeared so suddenly 
as to prevent our forming any opinion of what it 
was like. Shell-fish seemed to abound, from the 
large quantities of broken shells that are thrown 
upon the beaches. At Shark’s Bay, we found 
great numbers of various kinds; and on the reefs 
of the east coast there is also abundance, but not 
in any great variety. The only land animals seen 
by us were kangaroos, kangaroo-rats, dogs, opos- 
sums, anda large vampyre bats The traces of emues 
were met with; but the birds themselves were 
hot seen, There are no edible fruits of any im- 
portance. The cabbage-palm and the betel-nut 
were occasionally met with, and the sago-palm is 
abundant on all parts of the north coast. Two 
species of nutmeg were found, but they are not fit 
for use. We saw ng trees fit for uaval purposes, 
excepting in the —— of the tropic, on the east 
coast; where the Norfolk Island pines grow, but 
not to large dimensions. In appearance they 
seem not worth a trial, but experience has fully 
proved their value as masts, provided a trée is 
chosen of the exact size of the spar wanted, for 
it loses its strength by reducing it. 

“ The coasts of this continent, in proportion to 
its great extent, are very thinly peopled,—a. cir- 
cumstance that is, perhaps, occasioned by the 
enmity and warfare that exist between the neigh- 
bouring tribes. Each tribe speaks a different 
language from the other; and in a compara- 
tive vocabulary of the languages of four different 
parts of the coast which I formed, the only one 
of forty words that is similar in all is that for 
the eye. Not thus dissimilar, however, are their 
weapons. The spear is universal, as is also the 
throwing-stick ; the boomerang or woodah,—a 
short crescented weapon, which the natives of 
Port Jackson project with accurate aim into a 
totatory motion, which gives a precalculated bias 
to its forcible fall,—was also seen at Port Bowen 
on the east coast, and at Goulbum Island on the 
north. Some of the natives have been described 
to use the bow and arrow} but I have never seen 
any weapon like it among them. The canoes of 
the several tribes differ both in construction and 
material, - + - 

“The savages are very careless and indifferent 
about presents, excepting in those parts where 
they are accustomed to be visited ; and in.some 
rca they have shown themselves neglectful of 

ives or axes, even after the use of these instru- 





«** See an Account of the Abipones by Martin Dobriz - 





hofer, translated from the Latin by Sara Coleridge, vol. 
ii. pp. 127, 128.” 
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'] nents has-been explained to them ; and whereas| 
in other parts they have evinced a great desire to 
possess ‘thosé obvious improvements upon sharp 
stones. or shells. Articles of dress they justl 
4 On account of the warmth of their cli- 
mate; but at King George’s Sound they were 
happy to receive any thing which they could use 
as clothing. The demand, however, at this place, 
isonly of late date ; for Captain Flinders found 
~ his presents to these very people thrown away, 
upon the bushes near his tents.” j 
= Appendix of Papers, which have already 
been printed in the London Magazine, (and are |; 
now given in a more permanent and. 
form) requires no notice ; and we therefore would 
close Mr. Field’s work with the praise of con- 


taining much useful intelligence respecting Aus- 
tralia and our settlements in that quarter, but 
that he has favoured us with certain specimens 
of “‘ Botany Bay flowers” of poetry, privately 
circulated on the other side of the world. From 
these we shall select one example, calculated to 
yoy some entertaiment to the people on this 
e 
' “ The Kangaroo. 
———‘' mixtumque genus, peclooune, biforms.i” 
inc. £n. vi. 
** Kangaroo, Kangaroo ! 
Thou spirit of Australia, « 
That redeems from utter failure, 
From perfect desolation, 
And warrants the creation 
Of this fifth part-of the earth, 
Which should seem an after- birth, 
ite hen in a ne ac, 


wo gute AL ied sin ie bate ies 


tnd hee hs baron wend 


Tho! at deer at first sight we mh say, 


In thy nature that there may 
Contradiction . be te 
Vet, like discord well resolv'd, 
It is quickly harmoniz’ 
Sphynx or mermaid rea! in’d, 
Bane : 


bf tee 
scarce 
‘ Orie la eg ees ie miaotaae, 
bM - which great Thesus did war, 


et Or hippoxrifel 
Bat, what Nature would — 
Nature knows to reconcile 
And Wer ever at her si 
Of all her children ’s justined. 
“*She had made the squirrel fragile ry 
She had made the boending hart 
But a third so strong and — 
Was beyond e’n mare’ 's art. 
So she join’d the forner two 
‘ In thee, Kan 
To degesibe. thee ic is ek. 
Converse of the caméleopard, 
Which beginneth camel-wise, 
But endeth of the panther site, 
Pps fore, fore balf it would 
'd to * tet small deer, ; 
Sach = ‘ieth in 
re thy hinder tou shoul be 
4 large e animal of chsse; 
ing o’er the forest’s space ;— 
Join’d by some divine mistake, 
None but Nature’s hand can make— 
Nature, in whe ee play, 
On Creation i 


For eberee aan lous, 


tical, 
himeras all! 





Thou yet art et incongruous, 
Repayaast of na hag 
Better md anineal, 


More graceful or ethereal, 
Was never followed by the — 
With fifty steps to thy one bound 

They canst not be amended; no, 4 
Be as thou art, thou best art so. : 
“ When swans are once more rare, 
And duck-moles* the museum’s care, 
Be still-the glory of this land, 
Happiest work of finest hand !” 


“« * The suguue niger of Juvenal is no rara avis in Aus- 
pier tld and time arden fn given ample proof of the orni- 











SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Anecdotes of Lord Byron, Sc. 12mo. pp. 206. 
Knight & , Lacey. 


Y| The Lay of Truth. By the Rev. J. Joyce, A.M. 


‘| with . 


jagents have not been happy in their choice of 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


works written t him. There is nothing of 
novelty in it; but it contains some five hundred 
stories of one kind and another. 





8vo. Hatchard ‘& Son, 
Is a didactic poem of considerable power, directed 
against the vailing infidel opinions of the 
times. To religious readers it will be acceptable, 
though it possesses none of those stimulants now 
So necessary to provoké popularity. It is, indeed, 
sounder in principle than in poetry, and more 
deserves our praise for its inculcations than for 
its composition ; though the latter is respectable, 








Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography, and Histrionic 
Anecdotes. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 286. G. Virtue. 
Wiru the exception of about half-a-dozen of 
grossnesses, which the editor ought not to have 
admitted into his publication (because it is a 
foolish thing to print that which must banish a 
book from the tables of those who discountenance 
indecency, } this little dramatic olio is both clever 
and entertaining. Several of the biographies are 
smartly written, and the more impartial, upon 
whole, than is usually the case in similar works ; 
and the collected anecdotes, &c. though many of 

, of necessity, not over new, are lively and 
amusing. We shall risk the following as being, 
probably, unknown to the majority of ourreaders, 
as they were to us. 

* Pronunciation,—It has been often remarked, 
that incorrect speakers omit the h, when it comes 
after an article or consonant. An actor in De- 
ves s company had this unfortunate propensity, 
and was cast Schampt, in The Woodman’s Hui. 
A dialogue, in the last act, runs thus : 

* IT see a house yonder ;” 
to which the others assent. This gentleman de- 
livered it thus : 

*T see a nouse.’ 
His brother comedian, relishing the joke, ex- 
claimed— 

«No, it an’t; it’s only a naz (hut), 
Which Decamp, who doats on a frolic, clinched 


* Yes, yes, it’s a nabitation. 

“* Recipe for Dicontented Comedians.—To be 
sung or said in all Green Rooms in and out of 
the metropolis : 

$s ee only way to play what you like, is to like whut 
‘ou play. 
wd King Lear.—The representative of Glo’ster 
in this tragedy, at Reading, was on one occasion 
taken ill at short notice, and another gentleman 
was found who was ‘rough studied’ in the 
character. He got on famously until the scene 
where he has his eyes put out, and then he was 
obliged to beg permission to read the rest of the 
part.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, May 14. 


parations for the Coronation are on the 
~ and the whole is intended to dis- 
4 a style of oriental magnificénce. Furniture 
of all kinds, pictures, cloaks, and: bronzes, are 
sent off in immense quantities from Paris: it is 
calculated. that within the last month, at least 
one thousand new bedsteads, with bedding, have 
been dispatched to furnish the hotels and aw 
jing-houses. The Duke of Northumberlan 


on 


hotels for his Grace, either at Paris or Rheims. 
At Paris he is very uncomfortably lodged, at 
least he so expresses himself: at Rheims he will|d 
be much worse. Yet the prices he pays ought 
to have procured his Excellency establishments 
in the most splendid style; but perhaps the 
steward will say to his Grace as the innkeeper 
said to Charles V., who told him he thought a 





very scarce: “ No, Sire, eggs are not scarce, but 
emperors are.” Hotels and furniture are neither 
Scarce nor déar, but coronations and Dukes of 
Northumberland are rare. 

On turning to the Memoires Secrets of Bachau- 
mont, we find some curious details relative to the 
coronation of Louis XVI. A programme was 
published of the ceremony, beginning with the | 
departure of his Majesty for Versailles: ‘‘ His 
Majesty will be received in all the towns he 
passes through with the ringing of bells, the 
firing of artillery, and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple.” We have long known that acclamations 
were organized, but it is the first time we ever 
saw them commanded in print. 

‘“« The Duke of Bourbon, govertior of Cham- 
paigne, will present his Majesty the keys of the 
city on his arrival. 

‘* His Majesty, after the ceremony of his en- 
trance, will go and kneel on both knees at the 
door of the cathedral, and in that position kiss 
the New Testament. He will offer to God a 
golden pix, as a present to the church of Rheims, 
and which he will place on the altar. 

“The ecclesiastical peers will have all the 
honours : they will be seated on the right of the 
altar ; two of them will go to seek the king, and 
after having demanded the king ii vain twice at 
his door, they will say the third time, We demand 
Louis XVI. whom God has given us for king, and 
they will conduct him to the church, 

“June 9, Nothing is so singular to see as 
the road to Rheims for these few days past: it 
is beaten like the Rue St. Honore. Twenty 
thousand post-horses are continually going and 
coming. Yet, as if it. were feared there would 
not be company enough, thé Prince de Beauveau 
has sent recently to the ladies of Paris tickets of 
agg es for the ceremony, with the promise that 
pf should see it. To avoid confusion, the 

bishop ordered the gates of the city to be 
closed on the 4th,.on-which day he rehearsed. 
the ceremony. 
** June 14, According to letters from Rheims, 
there were not so many persons present as were 
expected, and M. de Beauveau was prudent in 
inviting the Parisian dames ; he was in the end 
obliged te give tickets to any who would have 
them. The influx of foreigners was not great 
The inns were not filled, and it is to be feared 
that the stock of provisions, provided by the in- 
habitants, will occasion them a great loss instead 
of the great profit which they expected.” 
We do not at ali apprehend that this will be 
the case at the Coronation of Charles X., as every 
one is anxious to get a sight of it. The number 
of English applications alone amount to upwards 
of five thousand!! and, as most of them flatter 
themselves:with the hope of a ticket, immense 
numbers have ordered court drésses, and whe- 
ther they go or not, they can, in after times, 
proudly point to their dress and say, I had it 
made be the coronation of Charles X. Good 
breeding will no doubt prevent the wished ques- 
tion, Were you there ? 
It is at this moment, when a general joy per- 
vades all ranks, that a pamphleteer has tried to 
damp it in an oration for nations, or the bar of 
the Holy Alliance, to make it sell. It is whis- 
pered about to be Talleyrand’s~-Talleyrand write 
a pamphlet to give the lie to his whole life! We 
do not profess ourselves to be admirérs of the 
Holy Alliance, but we confess we like it a great 

deal better from what the author says against 

it; and were he to write a volume instead, of a 
pamphlet, it is ten to one that his arguments © 
against it would make us actually in love with it, 
M. Dumesnil plays a better game in his refuta- 
tion of the ral instruction and the ordinance © 








A collection from Lord Byron's works and the 


ducat for an egg rathey dear, and they must be 





of the Archbishop of Rouen and primate of Nor- 





mandy. It is curious to hear Gustave 
mercy and the geace of te Holy Apostc See, 
mercy an grace of the Hol: ic. See, 
Archbi of Rouen, Primate of Normandy, 
Grand Almoner and Peer of France, Commander 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost, &c. saying to 
the poor curates, in the words of St. Chrysostom, 
“* We are.many workmen, but we convert no one 
because we love riches.” This is all very well in 
the prince’s lips.; but to say that a curate, 
‘who has only five-and-twenty pounds a year to 
subsist on, converts no one because he. loves 
ziches, is a bit af.a mockery. The Archbishop re- 
commends. ie pridste to wear decent clean linen ; 
but the belly beggars the back—and unless his 
grace enables them to pay the linen-draper and 
the washerwomen, it is still to be feared that the 
ye ts oe se will be dirty fellows. .:.: 

pastoral instruction is a very important 
document at this moment, and in my next. I in- 
tend to send you an analysis of it. 


which specimens will be'exhibited of all descrip- 
tions of ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, na- 
tive and exotic, as they come in flower, and . 
weekly list with prices and other particulars sol 

to Ga visitons, MTs idea, if realized with all 
the improvements of which it is susceptible, (it 
may include fruits, culinary plants, &c.) will go 
ane way towards remedying the evil hinted at 

e. 

The operations of May are, weeding and stir- 
Ting, sticking, pease, transplanting tender annu- 
als, sowing successional supplies of the transient 
crops, as lettuge, spinach, &c., and attending to 
wall-trees, hotbeds, and every description of 
forcing-house. 

About the middle of the month the greenhouse 
plants are ventured-out : the rule is, the foliation 
of the comimgg;agh and the mulberry. This is a 
critical month-for-insects, especially the green fly 
or aphis family, and the caterpillars. Tobacco, 
lime-water, and hand-picking, are the remedies, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR MAY. 
Tue dry weather had just completed its good ef- 
fects on the soil, which had been so thoroughly 
chilled and saturated with. the autumnal rains, 
when the genial showers of the last fortnight com- 
menced. There is no reader, we trust; who has 
not witnessed the electrical effect of these rains ; 
they have done every thing that could be wished. 
The ‘show of blossoms of every kind is most 
abundant, and such as have already faded indi- 
cate a good setting season, Stone fruits promise 
an abundant produce ; and insects and vermin 
have seldom been less numerous or injurious. 
Many fine plants are now in flower, both in arti- 
ficial climates and the open garden, The Ame- 
Yican tribes flower in great numbers during this 
month, as Magnolias, Azaleas, Vacciniums, &c. 
We saw in the last week of April, in Malcolm 
and Gray’s Nursery, Kensington, ope of the finest 

oulan olias in flower we ever beheld. It 
‘was a stan of a conical.shape, about twenty 
feet high, and ‘in an open unsheltered part of the 
garden. It'was covered with tulip-shaped blos- 
soms of a pure white, and exceedingly fragrant. 
Each blossom was as large as that of a Van Thol 
tulip, and their perfume was sensibly felt for a 
circumference of many yards. Hun of lo- 
vers of gardening, if they were aware of the 
beauty of this plant, would possess a specimen, 
for a greater ornament no shrubbery could pos- 
sess. There is not a country gentleman who, 
were he to see such a plant, would not have one 
of'them, coute que coute; ‘but as gentlemen ne- 
cessarily rely on their gardeners for selecting 
plants and trees, and as this tree is but of 
recent introduction, it is unknown to most gar- 
deners in place. Young gardeners recently be- 
come masters, and now coming out as such, will 
recommend “ ; but still this shows that scarcely 
any new plant can become general throughout 
the country in Seen dian baltic Senta figonte first 
infroduction. A gardener takes a place at twen- 
ty-five years of age, and remains in it, or in other 


places, thirty years prohetiy, at an average; he 
then dies, alic ceeded by a young man who, 
familiar the things of the preceding 


ba I years, introduces them. In this way the 
‘Youlan ia may be about as common as 
the Horse-chesnut in 1850 or 1860. Magnolia 
Cordata, Obvata, Auriculata, Macrophylla, &c., 
also now in flower ; Pyrus Japonica, Prunus Ja- 
ponica, many now rare Azaleas, and other early 
flowery ~~. will then abound, and what a glo- 
rious sight will our shrubberies then present ! 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr. Rocet, in his Twelfth Lecture, which ter- 
minated the course, concluded the subject of the 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vision, 
and gave a general review of the Laws of Per- 
ception, and an account of the limits of the senses, 
and of the fallacies to which they are liable. 

The eyes.of Reptiles, he ed, present 
but few peculiarities. In most serpents the inte- 
guments form, instead of eye-lids, a firm and 
tran t conjunctiva, or window, behind which 
the eye-ball has a free motion. This partis shed, 
together with the cuticle, when the animal is 
moulting ; but.-previous to these epochs, while 
this external cornea is preparing to detach itself, 
it becomes opaque, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of air, and the serpent is deprived of the 
use of ite@yes; until the  e separation of 
the skin has been effected. The perforated eye- 
lids of the Ligard tribe, the remarkable construc- 
tion of the.¢ye of the Camelion, and the recent 
discovery of a marsupium in some species of 
Saurian Reptiles, were severally noticed. 

The structure of the Organs of Vision in Aqua- 
tic Animals was next considered. The density 
of water being so, much greater than that of air, 
a superior refractive power is required, in order 
to bring rays to a,focus on the retina when they 
arrive at the eye, through the former than through 
the latter medium. In all aquatic animals, ac- 
cordingly, the crystalline lens is denser and more 
convex than in terrestrial animals. The grada- 
tions were traced by which this transition of 
structure takes place in different tribes of mam- 
malia, birds, and amphibia, according as they 
have more t occasion to plunge under 
water, and exercise the function of Vision in 
the element. In true fishes the construction 
of the eye is wholly adapted to the water: the 
crystalline lens is me nearly, if not entirely 
spherical, and of great density ; and the cornea, 
whose function js almost superseded Lage sur- 
rounding medium, is nearly flat. The - 
liarities which exist only in the eyes of fishes, 
— as‘the choroid gland, and tunica vasculosa, 
and falciform , were severally described. 
The saudi selebenes interposed between 
the:sclerotica and choroides in the’sturgeon, dis- 
covered by Mr. Langstaff, was pointed out. Re- 
marks were made on the differences which take 
place in the eyes of those tribes of fish which 
migrate to considerable distances, compared with 
those that are stationary: and an explanation 
was given of the singular appearance of a double 


pair of eyes in the Cobitis Anableps, arising from 
the division of the cornea and pupil by a trans- 
verse band. ions of Duméril and 
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wise investigated. 

The Organs of Vision in the Mollusca were 
briefly noticed : after which Dr. Roget proceeded: 
to consider those of Articulated Animals, de- 
scribing the simple eyes of the apterous orders, 
and the stemmata, and composite eyes of Insects,, 

ly 80 called. riments were related 
tending to elucidate the functions of these two, 
kinds of 

Having thus concluded the subject of the Phy- 
siology of the individual senses, Dr. Roget took 
a general survey of the circumstances which are 
common fo them all, and which constitute the 
Laws of Perception. In investigating the con- 
ditions which are necessary to the existence of 
perception, and produce their principal modifica- 
tions, we find the inquiry branc out into two 
objects ; first, the nature of the physical conditions 
in the external agency producing sensation ; and 
secondly, that of the physiological conditions of 

ization and of function in the animal that 
feels. The latter relate either to the sensorium 
itself, or to the external organ which first receives 
the impression, or to the nerve by which a com- 
munication is established between these two parts. 
After enumerating all the circumstances which 
establish or disturb these conditions, amd illus- 
trating their influence in the case of the different 
senses, the Lecturer proceeded to examine more 
particularly the variations which are met with in 
the local sensibility of the organ, and which lead 
to modifications of perception, independently of 
any change in the external cause. In this point 
of view, it may be stated as a general law of sen- 
sation, that all impressions have a direct ten- 
dency to exhaust the sensibility of the organ on 
which those impressions have been made ; and 
also indirectly to exhaust the sensibility of the 
system im general. The operation of this law 
was tracéd in the case of every one of the senses ; 
and more partic in that of hearing and of 
sight, The construction of the Organ of 
Vision allows us’ to distinguish the effect of im- 
pressions on particular parts of the retina, inde- 
pendently of their general effect upon the whole 
organ. These partial variations of sensibility to 
light give rise to the phenomena of ocular spectra, 
which were first particularly noticed by Buffon, 
and afterwards more fully investigated by Dr. R. 
Darwin. The principal facts relating to this 
subject were fully stated, and the mode of making 
the experiments illustrating them was explained. 
The appearances of ocular spectra at the same 
time that they illustrate the curious physiological 
Laws of Sensibility, furnish also very beautiful 
exemplifications of the doctrine of the composi- 
tion of solar light. The tendency to the forma- 
tion of ocular spectra, combined with the natural 
unsteadiness of the eye, is the cause of the 
coloured borders which frequently appear to sur- 
round objects that are viewed attentively. Seve- 
ral anecdotes were related of mistakes made by 
persons arising from this cause. The importance 
of a correct knowledge of these principles, in 
their applications to the art of painting, was 
likewise pointed out. 
The second general law of sensation, which 
relates to the organ receiving the impression from 
the external agent, is, that this impression con- 
tinues-for 4 certain time, although the external 
cause has ceased to act. This is a general fact, 
applicable to all the senses ; and its exemplifica- 
tion, in the case of each individual sense, was 
given at some length. The influence of this 
principle was also traced in the modifications it 
produces on the effects of the preceding laws, 
which relate to the exhaustion and accumulation 
of sensibility, and more especially in the instance’ 
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made by-M. D’Arcy and others, with a view to 
ascertain the time during which impressions of 
light remain on the retina, were stated ; and 
Teasons assigned for rejecting the supposition 
which has’ been advanced, that their duration 
was owing to a phosphorescent property belongs 
ing to the retina. 

A curious instance of visual deception’ occurs 
in the appearance of the spokes of a carriage- 
wheel, rolling on the » when it is viewed 
through ‘the intervals of vertical bars, such as 
those of a palisade or of an upright Venetian 
window-blind. Instead of appearing straight, as 
they actually are, and as ‘they would have ap- 
peared if no bars intervened, they all of them, 
excepting the upper and lower spokes, which 
have arrived at the vertical position, appear to 
be considerably curved. The curvature is in the 
same direction on both sides of the upright 
spokes, so that they all seem to turn upwards ; 
and the same appearance presents itself whether 
the wheel be moving to the right or to the left of 
the spectator. Dr. Roget has traced this de- 
ception to the law of the permanence of impres- 
sions on the retina ; the form of the curve being 
that resulting from the continued intersections of 
a revolving radius, with a vertical line moving 
parallel to itself. Having lately presented a paper 
on this subject to the Royal Society, which was 
read at one of the meetings this session ; and 
the paper being now printed and about to appear 
in the ensuing part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Dr. Roget contented himself with this 
brief notice of the fact, and with showing the 
appearance in question by means of an apparatus 
contrived for its exhibition. 

The third law of sensation is, that vivid im- 
pressions, made upon the organs of sense, have, 
after jthe lapse of a certain time, during which 
they totally disappear, a tendéncy to spontaneous 
recurrence, ‘without the renewed’ application of 
the external cause. This takes place more or 
less with regard’ to all the senses ; and in the 
eye gives rise to spectra of a different kind from 
either the direct or reverse spectra already de- 
scribed, although partaking of all their varieties. 

A vast field of interesting inquiry was next 
pointed out, in the influenee which the mind 
exercises over the operations of the faculty of 
perception, an influence which operates power- 
fully in modifying the nature of the perceptions, 
and in combining them in various ways. It is 
this power of combination, Dr. Roget observed, 
which ‘constitutes our own individuality, and 
without which the respective classes of percep- 
tions derived from each sense would have com- 
posed so miany distinct beings. The astonishing 
effects of the exercise of attention in regulating, 
in weakening, and in exalting the faculties of 
perception, were illustrated by various examples. 

’ Although the perceptions ofthe senses are the 
foundations of ox knowledge, yet these very 
senses occasionally deceive us; and Dr. Roget 
proceeded to inquire into the sources of their fal- 
lacy, They may in general be traced to the 
operation of the very samesJaws which, in ordi 
nary circumstances, direct -our judgments cor- 
rectly, and to unusual or irregular combinations 
of these laws. He introdu¢ed the subject by an 
inquiry into the limits of thé senses, both with 
respect to the range of intensity and into the de- 
grees of some particular quality in the external 
cause of perception. Instances were pointed out 
of secondary species of perceptions arising from 
the very imperfections of our senses. But it is 
impossible, in the narrow limits of this abstract, 
to specify the examples which were adduced in 
illustration of the general remarks on these sub- 
jos. aud without which their scope would not 

p understood, nor their foree perceived. 
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lecture was concluded by some observations on 
the adaptation of the powers of perception, both 
in our own case and in that of the lower animals, 
not only to the properties and constitution of the 
material world, but also to our present wants and 
necessities, 

Thus finished a course of lectures of great 
interest, and of which our epitome, short as it 
has been, may enable the public generally to 
form an idea, honourable to the state of Bntish 
Science, and to the abilities of the Lecturer. 





INSANITY. 
Ir gives us much pleasure to announce the Out- 
lines of a course of Lectures on Mental Derange- 
ment, by Dr. Morrison (published by Highley), 
whose experience and opportunities of inquiry, 
both at home and on,the Continent, are likely to 
render this sport abject at once interesting 
and useful to the Proféssion. Insanity has not been 
sufficiently attended to by medical men. Since 
the days of Gaubius, the Profession have com- 
plained of the want of lectures on the diseases of 
the mind. The lectures of Dr. Morrison are in- 
tended toremedy this most evident and lamentable 
defect in medical education, and we heartily wish 
him success, because we are well convinced he 
will merit it, by his mode of treating a subject 
so interesting in a medical, a moral, and a philo- 
sophical point of view: His Outline, which we 
have read, and whith’ induces us to insert this 
brief notice, is well’ werthy the attention of the 
Profession, as exhibiting a compendious arrange- 
ment of the principles which are likely to lead to 
success in the treatment‘of mental complaints. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Oxronp, May 9.—Qn Wednesday last the 
University Seal was affixed to a Deed of Founda- 
tion of a Professorship in, Political Economy, on 
the endowment of Henry Drummond, Esq. of 
Albany Park, in, the) Gounty of Surrey. The 
Professor is.to be elected by Convocation, and to 
hold the Professorship for the space of five years, 
being capable of re-election after the lapse of 
two years. He is to read a course of nine lec- 
tures at the least during one of the four acade- 
mical terms in every year, and to print and pub- 
lish one of the same lectures. Three persons are 
to: be considered :as'forming a class ; and if the 
Professor neglects s0 ‘to-read or to publish, ac- 
cording to the intetition of the Founder, he for- 
feits all claim to the’salary attached to the Pro- 
fessorship, during the period of such neglect. 

On Friday the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to Degrees : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—J. Thirkill, Fellow of Brasen- 
nose college, grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—b. 5; Escott, Christ Church ; W. H. 
C. Lloyd, Jesus college. 

Bachelors of Arts —M. Brock, St. Mary hall; J. Ind, 
and R. Hewitt, Queen’s college ; J. W. Moss, Magdalen 
hall; H. e, Christ church ; P. S. Carey, St. John’s 
college; F. J. Hone, University college 5 H.W. Hull, 
and W. Heberden, Orie] ¢ol ; J. Marshall, Worces- 
ter college; T. Hughes, 4 lege J. P. Sydenham, 
Exeter college; G. J. idleston, Merton college. 

CamsripceE, May 13.—At a Congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following Degrees were 
conferred : 


Master of Aris.—Rev, H. Holditch, Caius college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. D. R. L. Moxon, Catha- 
rine hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. O. Townshend, and the Rev. 
W. Blunt, Fellows of King’s college; Rev. T. West, 
Christ college. : : 

At the above-Congregation the following 
Graces passed the Senate, viz. : 

To appoint the Rev, Dr. Wait, of St. John’s college, to 
make a descriptive catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the 
University Library. 

To appoint a Syndicate to consider whether the Matri- 
culation Fees shonld not be increased, and to report 
thereon to the Senate. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue Portraits of the present Exhibition (im a 
similar way with the historical, poetical, and do- 
mestic classes of painting,) claim an interest by 
their character, and the splendid powers of their 
execution. The term splendid, in our view of 
the subject, does not apply exclusively to colour, 
nor even to colouring, but equally to the com- 
position and arrangement of the accessories, and 
to the suitableness ofthe action, and to the station 
and characteristics of the individual. 

In the combination of those qualities of Art 
which elevate the’ ‘class of portrait painting, 
Sir Thomas, Lawrente has long maintai 
the highest rank ; with, perhaps, as few in- 
equalities as have ever marked the practice 
of any single professor. Nor is it his least 
excellence that he can depart from the rich 
and brilliant display of tints in the portrait of 
Her — Highness the Princess Sophia, to the 
cool and tempered tone of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the Lord Chancellor. His portrait, 
No. 28, of Mrs. Peel, is highly interesting from 
the grace and unaffected simplicity of character ; 
while in No. 288, portrait of the son of J. G. 
Lambton, Esq. we are reminded of Beatie’s Min- 
strel, and all the freshness and gaiety of infancy. 

The portrait of Mr. Canning conveys a perfect 
idea of the countenance of that eminent man ; 
lighted up by a fine intelligence, and candid and 
clear as his mind. Mr. Croker is another capital 
likeness : but, indeed, the whole of the President's 
works this year are of that superior description, 
which raises portraiture to the rank of history. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Works of living Artists. 
Our brief notice, on the first view of this Gal- 
lery, was what might have been anticipated by 
those whose memory would furnish them with a 
recollection of the talents which had been dis- 
played at various periods, before and since the 
establishment of the British Institution : to which 
establishment the excellence of most of the re- 
cent productions, which now grace its walls, 
may be attributed. These offer attractions to the 
public, seldom brought together to an equal ex- 
tent of variety and merit ; while they show the 
admirable effect of the view of the old masters, 
which the liberality of their owners, in permit- 
ting copies to be made from them, and their ex- 
hibition, from time to time in this gallery, have 
enabled our artists to study. 

It must be highly gratifying to the artists to 
be thus recognized, under a similar title to worth, 
with the old and valued remains of art, and to 
constitute a part in the collections of their noble 
proprietors. 





Retsch’s Illustrutions of the Fight of the Dragon. 
Engraved by Henry Moses. Part I. London, 
1825. §S. Prowett. 

Retscn’s Faust and Fridolin, (especially the 

former) have spread his fame over Britain, as 

well as over the Continent ; and his designs offer 
the seldom occurring opportunities by which our 
artists can distinguish themselves hy copying 
foreign works. -This, when fairly done, is unob- 
jectionable ; and ‘therefore we feel indebted to 

Mr. Moses for his tapidity in making that English, 

which but ten days before was a German curio- 

sity in the hands of amateurs. The Fight of the 

Dragon is not so fine a subject as the Faust ; or, 

perhaps, our perceptions are not so fresh, or our 

appetite not so virgin as it was for the style 
in which these engravings are executed. Still 
they are full of character, beauty, and effect. In 
the first plate, (far above a study of drawing, 
though charming in that light) an old man and a 





youthful female despairing, the one with an 
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expression of prayer towards heaven, the other 
ip ytter hopelessness, aré nobly simple; and in 
the other séven subjects, the grotesque, the natu- 
ral, the pathetic, and the sublime, are mingled 
in a manner which excites much admiration. 
Altogether the story is finély told by these mas- 
terly outlines: when we look upon them, we 
wonder at the many prints spoiled by over-work. 


Views-of the Rhine, from Drawings by Captain 
+ Parts VI. & VII. Jennings. 

VL. Frankfort is finely made out, and a great 
achievement of the burin of Le Keux. The 
Palace, Amsterdam, is a fac-simile of the building. 
Over Wessel fails in the perspective—the dis- 
tances not being distant, but, like the ancient 
engravings, elevated only. Haerlem is classical 
in —— and in the art which represents 
it. The Hotel de Ville, Brussels, (Woolnoth,) 
seems to be rather too sharp in its upper parts. 

VIL. Rotterdam is curiously picturesque, and 
the Stadt-Haus, Leyden, a true likeness. The 
Citadel of Wurzburg, and Castle of Godesburg, 
are good views; and St. Martin’s, Cologne, a 
very clever engraving of a remarkable piece of 
architecture, by Godden. 

This may seem to be but a dry catalogue of 
the new parts of Captain Batty’s work ; but we 
have more than once done justice to its merits, 
and can now do nothing more, without repetition, 
than enumerate the contents of the Nos. as they 
ars published, and remark on any thing pecu- 
a happy, or the reverse, which may présent 
itself, 

Views of London, Nos. 3 and 4. Hurst, Robin- 
. son, and Co, 

Tues are views nearer home; and every body 

may judge of their accuracy, though, perhaps, few 

can appreviate the character of their execution 

merely as engravings, They are beautiful little 

actions, In No, 33 pton Coust, Tower 

ill, and the of London, from Dewint, are 
charming varieties. Cornhill, from Mackenzie, 
is too much of a picture for the vraisemblable 
which would strike a Cockney in Cheapside ; and 
the Regent’s Park, as seen from Primrose Hill, 
from Westall, has uncommon features, In No.4, 
Windsor Great Park is a delicious composition ; 
and its four companions not unworthy of being 
associated with it, though we do not think any 
of them so pleasing. Upon the whole, Mr. C, 
Heath’s tooling in these plates is amazingly cor- 
rect: would it be hyper-criticism to say, ovcasi- 
onally too much so? The substitution of me- 
chanical means for manual labour in engraving 
has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
Unquestionably the finest works will be produced 
without it ; and the greater number of mediocre, 
and even unexceptionable works by it. 


The Monumental Remains ‘of Noble and Eminent 
Persons. By FE, Blore. Part 3. Harding and Co. 
We have already spoken of this publication in 
terms of the highest praise : it is most interest- 
ing, and very ably done. This part has the mo- 
numents of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland, 
(Staindrop Church, Durham); of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, (St. Albans) ; of Lord Fitz- 
alan, (Bedale, Yorkshire); of Elinor, queen of 
Ed. I. (Westminster ;) and of Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, (Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick). They 
are all admirably represented. ‘The almost sa- 
crilegious profanations of the monuments in Be- 
dale Church, as mentioned in the memoir of 
Fitzalan (a chivalrous name, quite lost in obli- 
vion—a lesson to the ambitious who covet glory, ) 
demand our strongest censure. We cannot con- 
ceive how any clergyman who has received a li- 
beral education can tolerate those barbarian aets 




















by which so many of our national antiquities are 
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ruined : nay, we would. yenture to express an 
opinion, that whoever does so is not a right 
ristian pee: for he who néglects, or does 
not taste the finer sympathies of human nature 
in this respect, can never entertain a genuine 
sense of his other duties. We know not in whose 
time the Fitzalan tombs were mutilated and de- 
stroved ; therefore our .emarks are general. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
I have girded the war sword to my side, 
1 have woo’d the wine cup for my bride ; 
I have laid my hand 6n the rust of blood, 
I have drain’d the eup of its starry flood ; 
And by souls departed, and heaven, swore, 
To cherish woman or love no more. 
I have mixt in sorrow with joyous throngs, 
I’ve listen’d unmov’d to pleasure’s songs ; 
I have feign’d the smile;when my heart hath 


wept, 
I have walk’d where Vice the portal kept ; 
I’ve courted the scenes I was tvont to flee— 
And all to forget care, deceit, and thee. _ 
But the mariner cannot, where’er he roam, 
Forget the joys of his distant home ; 
Nor can he who is struck by blindness sore, 
From his mind efface all he hath seen before : 
The sailor still views his home in the skies, 
And the blind man seeth, tho’ sightless his eyes. 
Thus, tho’ I ne’er view thee, nor cherish a 
thought 
Of all thou’st been to nté, or of aught 
Thou art now ; yet oft when I bend the knee, 
4 prayer will unwillingly rise for thee ; 
And sometimes thy shadow crosseth my head, 
But I weep not—I sigh not—but wish me dead. 
’Tis not that life hath a charm, that I live— 
’Tis not that death hath a pang to give— 
*Tis not that I love a world that hath wrung 
Blood from my heart, and grief from my tongue ; 
But my arm, than mg ete ath Wenker been, 
Nor dare I strike where heaven would screen. 
I have sought the storm oft at mirk midnight, 
When round me heaven’s avenging light 
Blaz’d—blasting the ground ; and even the tree 
That I stood by, only sparing me. 
And the wave, beneath which I fain would sink, 
Hath upborne me to the dry land’s brink. 
Oh! ’tis hard to die while yet life hath charms, 
And, harlot-like, woo’s.us to her arms, 
The fairer the fouler ; but-harder to live 
When life no longer a charm can give— 
When the world hath forgot its charity, 
And woman her love and constancy. 
That world I lov’d, and young, fool-like, believ'd 
It all that it seem’d—and was deceiv’d ; 
Thee, woman ! in beauty I saw array’d, 
I was dazzled—trusted—was betray ‘d ; 
And there beats not now a heart that would feel 
Joy or grief for my woe or weal: 
Not one ; though my life 1 would give to know 
That one pulse, my death told, would beat more 
slow ; 
That there was a lip would mytter a pray'r 
For my troubled soul, or one that would pair 
My name with a blessing ; or that a tear 
Or sigh might hallow my funeral bier. 
Others shall fall too—and beauty shall weep 
O’er the lone spot where the dead brave sleep ; 
Others shall fall too—and sorrow shall sigh 
O’er the graves where cold the valiant lie ; 
And they shall leave maidens, fair as thou, 
With broken hearts—yet unbroken vow. 
But, alas! not a tear will flow for me, 
No sighing or sorrowing shall tuere be ; 
Unsought for my corpse —unpray’d for my 
soul. 


Unblest my repose : the drum’s long roll, 








‘And the shout, and the groai Of the dying free, 
Shall be mourning afd death-Kuell meet for 
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SONG. 
Come bathe the soul 
In yondér bowl, 
Nay, never fear what Cynics say : 
lf wine jnvite 
Ah! wherefore look another way, 
For what is sobér sadness 
‘To winé’s delicious madness ; 
Or where’s the fay, 
Which shines by day, 
That’s half so bright with gladness ? 
Tho’ woman’s eye, 
And summer’s sky, 
Are beautiful—they’re changing too ; 
But ne’er did wine, 
In splendour shine, 
To mock the lip with sparkling hue. 
For what is sober sadness, &c. 
SONNET. 
On a@ Castle in Ruins. 
Wuene’s now the vaunting of yon tottering pile ? 
Has Death its warriors marshall’d all away ? | 
Aye! and those lone walls will endure awhile 
A mouldering tomb, but telling of their day : 
That once its court with armed vassals ruug— 
That-once its lord bade sound the greeting hora, 
And revelling guests spun out the mirthful night, 
F’en till the watch-guard hail’d the peeping morn. 
But Time o’er all an ivy-pall hath flung, 
To hide his prey,. and sport a funeral rite: 
And where yon tower did the standard bear, 
Proudly defying hosts, now a wild tree 
Hath scaled the battlements, and rooted there, 
In mock’ry of departed chivalry. E. B. 
ELLEN’S TOMB. 
An! when I saw the roses wear 
On Ellen’s cheek a brighter ‘bleem, 
I dreamt not Death’s cold hand was near, 
To _— a form so young and fair, 
And steal her to the Tomb. 
And as I mark’d her speaking eye 
Still beam with lustre bright, 
I heeded not the frequent sigh, 
For Hope, with soft delusive dye, 
Veil’d sorrow from my sight. 
And as our bridal-day was near, 
I deem’d each trembling sigh 
Sprang from the source of virgin fear, 
And thought she shed the frequent tear 
For doubtful destiny. 
No more delusion’s power I prove, 
For Hope has ceas’d to bloom ; 
And oh! the wreath I fondly wove, 
To grace the temples of my live, 
thas faded on her Tomb. | J, A.B. 











' MUSIC. 

Selections of Sacred Music, from the Works of the 
most eminent Composers of Germany and Italy, 
Vol. VI. By C.J. Latrobe. Birchall & Co. 

In the preface to this valuable work, which was 

published a few days ago, the author takes some 

pains to prove that the English are a musical 
people, as may be seen from the following passage, 
page 2 :—‘* Whatever may be alleged to the con- 
trary, I still venture to maintain that the British 
nation, generally considered, is musical, as far as 

delight in the performance of music bespeaks a 

capacity for the enjoyment and cultivation of this 

noble art. We may observe every day what at- 

tention is paid to music in cur streets, where a 

barrel-organ, a hand of untutored pipers with 

horns and elarinets, a blind fiddler or performer 
on a flageolet or Pan’s pipe, is sure, like Orpheus, 
soon to be surfoundéd by a listening crowd ; 
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have heard a band of choristers in the street per- 
form anthems of excellent composition, and with 
great spirit and ision, unheeded by the mul- 
titude, scarcely four or five persons stopping to 
listen to them for a few moments. The fre- 
quency of these exhibitions in both countries [in 
which two ?] of course, diminishes the attraction 
of novelty; but here the eagerness of the au- 
dience seems inexhaustible.” 

Without wishing to scrutinize these arguments 
in support of our national love for music, we can 
say, we too have witnessed crowds round blind 
fiddlers, who moreover played all the time out 
of tune ; and have been at concerts also, where a 
round of performances for five or six hours could 
not quench the music-thirst of the audience, 
though every person possessed of a cultivated 
and fine ear, must have considered this, as 
well as the other, to be a confirmed symptom 
of a want of the true gift for relishing the har- 
mony of “‘ sweet sounds;” since such discord 
ought to frighten away instead of attracting, 
and music, even of the best kind, really and 
keenly felt, could not possibly be enjoyed for so 
long a time. The wide diffusion of Mr. Latrobe’s 
work, the universal approbation it has received, 
and which has enabled him to carry it on to six 
large volumes in folio, might in itself have been 
more appropriately adduced as a proof that the 
British people are fond of music ; and this the 
rather, as his selection contains, with very few 
exceptions, nothing but specimens of ¢lassical 
music, for which he deserves the thanks ef every 
friend of the art, and of the sacred branch of it 
in particular. His industry, also, deserves great 
praise ; for he has, during a period of nearly 
twenty years, which have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of this work, spared neither time nor 
expense in forming this collection of masterpieces, 
amounting in number to upwards of 230 spe- 
cimens, and extraeted from the. works of fifty 
foreign authors; many ‘of which havé'- become 
very difficult of access. In no country of Europe, 
perhaps, is there so little opportunity of hearing 
masses and other grand church music performed 
with the whole orchestra as in England ; and if 
it were not for arrangements, such as this se- 
lection contains, in which, with the least possible 
sacrifice of harmony, the principal melodies are 
retained, the finest productions of musical genius 
might be for ever unknown to the English stu- 
dent. ‘The composers, who appear in this sixth 
volume, for the first time, are : 

_ G, P. Telemann, who was born at Magdeburg 
in 1681, and of whom a beautiful Aria, from an 
Oratorio Passionale, is given, page 72. * 

B. Felici, whose history is unknown ; Guens- 
bacher, a living composer in the Austrian army, 
of whom Mr. Latrobe has given the celebrated 
“Dies Irae ;” Abbé Vogler, who, about thirty 
years ago, gained a sort of European —— by 
his extraordinary organ performances of thunders, 
battles, &c. 

D. G. Tiirk. _ Mr. Latrobe -is much. mistaken 
when he says this composer is esteemed in Ger- 
many aga composer: his sole merit consists in 
an excellent piano-forte school, and a learned 
treatise on thorough bass, with a few other 
theoretical works. The specimen from an Ora- 
torio for Christmas, given page 106, will fully 
bear us.out in our opinion as to his composing 
faculty, Beautiful, indeed, are the specimens 
of Joseph and Michael Haydn, of Mozart, and of 
Winter. Michael Haydn, though otherwise not 
much known, has written compositions for the 
church which are esteemed throughout German 
nearly as much as the best of the great “Joseph 
Haydn. The number of the pieces selected for 
the volume under consideration is teo great to be 
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specified here, The arrangement is, indeed, not 
so full in harmony, nor 80 Jearned, as the 1 <4 
tions by Dr. Crotch of sitnilar works in his Spe- 
cimens ; but, being easier of execution, they will 
ptobably be quite as acceptable to the generality of 
players. The vocal parts are given in score, and 
the instrumental are adapted to the piano-forte, 
which is at present esteemed to be by far the 
most suitable arrangement. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Che Parrot. 
NO. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
However humble in estimation the language of 
the Parrot may be held, it has advantages pécu- 
liar to itself ; and it is, perhaps, the only favourite 
which never flatters, and which always speaks 
truth. The Parrot, like: an echo, faithfully re- 
peats what is committed to its charge, and what 
is thus taught to it, so that neither the passions, 
nor self-interest, can bias it in making its report. 
This is not the case with any other reporters, re- 
peaters, tattlers, spies, or conveyers of intelli- 
gence. The Parrot has probably fallen into 
disrepute from being so much the companion 
of old maids, fanciful females, and the like ; 
but place the’ Parrot in high life, in learned 
circles, or in the company of a humorous master— 
town talk, Latin, jokes, and pleasantries, might 
be expected from it. A thousand pretty things 
have been said of Echo, and why should not some- 
thing handsome bé looked for from the Parrot ? 
The most imaginative, and one of the most 
fascinating poets, anclént or modern (Ovid), tells 
us in his Metamorphoséa, that Echo, which had 
a body, was turned into a voice, the component 
part being dissolved, and the aérial one re- 
maining : and in the Fable of Narcissus, he beau- 
tifully Lescdibes the action of the voice of Echo: 
“* Planxerunt Dryades; plangentibus assonat Echo,” 

Milton has also immartalized Echo in his Mask 
of Comus; but Old Ireland “fids done more both 
for Echo and the Parrot than any poet or histo- 
riographer of any age or country whatever. Paddy 
Blake had an Bcho in his country, which, upon 
ce asked, “* How do. do, Mr. Echo?” 
would answer, “ Pretty well I thank you, Paddy 
Blake.” Paddy O’Kelly (why not as well as 
Denis?) bad a Parrot, the repeating faculty of 
which was its least endowment. It could answer 
péeftinently as well as impertinently, which is 
more than many persons'can do, although gifted 
with birth, reason, and education, and this is no 
bull, blunder, joke, hoax, idle tale, or merry con- 
ceit ; the fact is established ; the bird was cele- 
brated: her late Majesty Queen Charlotte is 
said to have offered a thousand guineas for it, 
which sum was refused, just as the Hibernian, 
its master, refused an enormous sum of money 
for his racer Eclipse, which was the eclipse 
of horses, as his Parrot. was the eclipse of all 
birds—a real rara avis in terris, To furnish our 
readers with an idea of the pertinentand rational 
answers which it could give, the following will 
suffice :—Her Majegty, when she saw the bird, 
said to it, ‘ Poor Poll, how wet you are!”— 
“‘T’ve just been washed,” replied the Parrot. 
Could the House of Bourbon or Braganza, of 
Hapsburg or of Nassau, produce any thing more 
intellectual? Descendéed in a right line from 
this wonderful bitd, is the Parrot whose reports 
we are about to submit to our readers: they are 
the faithful repetitions of what she either heard 
or was taught; a scrupulous adherence to de- 
cency will characterise her information, because 
she was bred in good company. She will, at the 
same time, have no partiality or respect to persons, 
because these entered not into her education. 





The magpies, starlings, and jackdaws of the 











town, are numerous, and are much dreaded from 
their overhearing many secrets, which they occa> 
sionally divulge, to the great annoyance of the 


parties concerned; but these creatures are gene- ~ 


tally in low life, and only pick scraps and 
tibaldry, whereas our Parrot hears drawing-room 
conversations, cabinet lectures, moral and satiri- 
cal tales, and has been amongst the authors, re- 
viewers, publishers, and booksellers, in the Row 
and elsewhere ; while the two penny post-man 
is the only man of letters known to the former. 
The magpie, again, is.a thief, the starling is a 
plebeian, the jackdaw is the emblem of pride and 
folly; whilst the Parrot. is a bird of a superior 
caste,* handsome in its appearance, and one“of 
the first feather, from which filchings and pla: 
giarisms, coach-stand and kitchen wit, never can 
proceed ; its efforts to please will be as disin- 
terested as faithful; and if it fail in execution, 
it will be sincere in good intention to mingle the 
useful with the sweet. 
Warnings to Quit. 


” Abripit non intellecta Senectus,"’ 
JUVENAL, 





** Inaudible, the chilly foot of age 
** Steals on our joys and drives us from the Stage.’ 


The inconsistencies of men are endless: we are 
most alarmed at what we most wish for, and 
most certain of what we treat as if they were 
matters of doubt—viz. old age and death. In 
sincerity, there is no person who does not wish 
to live to a good old age; yet we deceive our, 
selves, and act as if age, instead of being honour- 
able, were a disgrace to those who possess it : 
we deny our age, disguise the traces of titme, 
fly from wisdom, experience, and reflection, 
affect not to desire to live to any extraordinary 
period of time; but the reason for all this is, 
that we wish to put off thinking on the last scene 
of life; so that, come when it will, it is sure to 
steal upon us like the foot of the assassin, un-, 
heard and unobserved.. To say that such con- 
duct is absurd and unwise, would be merely 
pointing a self-evident fact; which every one 
knows ; but we will prove that men are ndicu- 
lous as well as criminal, in cherishing these 
delusions, which impose upon none but them- 
selves, and that those who are taken by sur- 
prise in the decline of life (we except, of course 
those whom accident, war, or any other prema- 
ture mortal blow, mingles with the dead) have 
many “ warnings to quit,” which they cannot help 

rceiving, but to which they are wilfully deaf and 

lind and insensible. When, in the cold evening 
of the autumn of life (its close), which borders on 
the winter, the once luxuriant crop of hair droops 
and decays, and might make a polished forehead 
venerable, the declining beau affects to be 
astonished ; cannot think what makes his tresses 
fall off; buys a scalp; flies to M‘Alpin, or Ross, 
or Beaumont, or reads the papers in quest of 
a nostrum to bring back returning summer to a 
wintrish front ; chuckles when he sees the arti- 
ficial quite. outdo what once. was natural ; thinks 
that he looks vastly well, and neglects this useful 
lesson, which is a ‘‘ warning tv quit.” When 
the thinned locks become iron grey, and, if let 
alone, would exhibit the reverend patriarchal 
silver, the affrighted old coxcomb swears that 
too much thought, care, fear, climate, or any 
cause but the real one, has changed the colour 
of his hair before its time, and straight he ap- 
plies to some one to teach him to die, not as he 
ought, but to dye his piebald crinosities, whiskers 
and all. When, like an actor who don’t die na- 


* How superior is the head of a Parrot to that of those 
inferior birds! The look of wisdom! that senatorial, 
judicial, big-wig-like looking counténance ; the attentive 
appearance, the aquiline nose-like beak, the consequence 
and dignity at times, as if in Cathedra; nay, phrenolo- 
gically speaking, what superior capacity of head, com- 
pared to the lesser talking beings of the feathered tribe ! 
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turally, the black is rusty, or the brown is over- 
done ; the roots occasionally betray the counter- 
feit, but his humbugging mirror persuades him 
that all is well; and acquaintances, either to 
fatter or turn him into ndicule, are surprised 
how improved he is in his looks: and thus he 
bestows not a thought on this “ warning to quit.” 
Summer and autumn are gone by, po | the un- 
teaght Sexagenarian wonders that his voice is 
met so strong as it was; he cannot form vo- 
cally, as heretofore ; it must be a bad cold; yes, 
but it lasts a whole. year, with no improvement : 
he will take er lozenges, Then, again, he 
cannot ride so boldly as formerly, nor walk so 
great a distance, nor drink as much wine, the want 
of practice, a town life, a d-——d nervous hand, 
making a little too free, having got too indolent, 
a.bad house, or a touch of the rheumatism, these 
must be the causes; and he will take to regular 
exercise, change the air, keep better hours, and be 
sure to rally : he tries all these, but they fail; he 
has forgotten these ‘‘ warnings to quit.” My 
Lord is sixty-three ; it is, as he allows, a ticklish 
epoch—a climacteric, as would-be wise heads 
call it; but he looks quite charmingly, and if he 
gets over this said climacteric, he thinks that he 
may go on to a hundred years old; he has a fine 
stomach, a commanding voice, tolerable spirits, 
and sleeps well; but, it is true, he cannot see so 
clearly, nor hear so distinctly, and he has given 
over dancing and hunting, and forgotten all that 
he had learned, and memory deserts him when 
mogt wanted ; it is of little consequence to him ; 
he heeds it not, but is as haughty and overbearing, 
as thoughtless and improvident, as ever: yes, 
has indeed deserted him, for he remem- 

bers not ‘* these warnings to quit.”” Lady Flora 
loses*a ‘tooth, it must be an accident, yet her 
ladyship has long since passed the half century : 
a false one will do as well ; true, but it is not the 
same ; we lose a friend, and can a new acquaint- 
eace replace him ! The: and we-heed it 
not; another succeeds-it in time, but man has no 
second spring : Lady Flora! thou can’st not 
take a new lease of thy life, thou art but a tenant 
at will, and this was ‘a warning to quit.” Sir 
Owen Overreach is only forty-five, he rolls in 
riches, aye, and he is rolling down the hill, yet 
he takes no count of time, he has only time to 
count his cash ; his constitution, however, gives 
way, appetite fails, and he is an epicure ; sensu- 
ality grows blunt, and it is his idol; strength 
leaves him, yet, his inclinations are vicious and 
imperious ; beauty smiles not on him, yet, he 
follows her, and groans in the struggle betwixt fond- 
ness and avarice ; his heir looks as if he wished 
to eject him, self love yet misguides him, and to 
the climate of India, the want of novelty, the 
monotony of home, and the presumption of his 
apparent successor, he attributes all this : he will 
use tonics, visit the continent,‘ take a fresh fa- 
vourite, and keep the young rascal out of his 
estate as long as he can ; his moveables he will 
leave to whom he likes: ’tis all in vain ; the clay 
is mortgaged, death will soon’ foreclose, his lease 
is nearly expired, yet he attends not to these 
many ‘ warnings to quit.”* Flirtetta enjoys the 
finest ible health, her appearance is wonder- 
fully youthful for her age;and that she conceals 
from all her acquaintances’; but her temper and 
spirits are much altered, slie-is petulent and com- 
plaintive, dissatisfied with every body and with 
every thing; the very seasons (she assures us) 
are changed ; the young men of the age are meta- 
morphosed from gallant courtiers into horse- 
jockies and coachmen ; they are more attentive 
a protests) to the equine and canine race than 
y are to the soft captivating sex, whose absence 
made even Paradise a lonely gloom. Formerly, 


nelagh and to the Festiné rooms, to the cares: 
masquerade and to Kefisington gardens, she ha 
a legion of admirers in ‘her train; her very look 
was imperative: now shé is forcéd to pass to the 
optative mood, with “‘ dear mie colonel, I wish I 
could find somie one to ‘call my carriage :” she 
paints in the ‘pmhagi , yet can- 
not find an amateur to admire her art; she bears 
the richest and most attractive about 
her still tall and elegant person, yet is she (poor 
dear Flirtetta!) sadly “ - 

* doow'd to blush unseen, 
** And waste her sweetuess on the desert air.” 


This is insupportable ,to -her ; and every “ At 
Home” or Soirée which ghe attends, adds to her 
mortifications, in consequence of the neglect which 
she experiences, and makes her look dejected the 
following day :, her milliner can no longer satisfy 
her, and she is changed weekly ; her dress-maker 
still bolsters up her credit.as to shape.and make, 
but no colour now loeks perfectly becoming, and 
she cannot think why she is so thin in the face, 
whilst she preserves an agreeable en bon point in 
her person. Alas! alas! the magnetical day is 
gone by; auburn tresses, which floated on a 
block ere they were fitted to Flirtetta’s forehead, 
have nothing provoking in them like those of 
Belinda ; Ranelagh, the-Pantheon, and the pe- 
destrian display of .the. gardens, have passed 
away together: some are huddled with the dust ; 
other frequenters of the carriage-ride have eclipsed 
the setting or set stars of her time ; the lengthened 
visage, spare cheek, and fireless eye, together 
with those lines of demarkation, rudely yclept 
wrinkles, point out the march of time, from which 
the withering spinstress is flying whilst overtaken ; 
a direction-post cannot more distinctly indicate 
the road before her: these, all these, are so many 
‘* warnings to quit.” Unnatural parents (made 
such by vanity) behold with surprise and envy 
their progeny rise in beauty, in vigour, and in 
talent ; other youngpeople, thus gifted by nature, 
would claim ‘theirratt 7 applause; but 
memory forces on them'a thirty or forty years’ 
finished picture. of themselves thus bloomingly 
breaking into life, and the copy of what they were 
seems to be wresting the of admiration 
from theni; they overlook the higher interests 
which alone should attract them; the mother 
wishes to keep back the daughter, whilst the 
father only beholds in his representative and heir 
of entail, ‘‘ a warning to quit.” _ If we possessed 
a mansion, the foundation of which was shaken, 
whose columns were rent, whose pedestals were 
giving way, the surface of which seemed time- 
struck, and the roof of which was bent and gently 
inclined towards the earth, we should consider 
this as a warning sufficient, and should seek out 
for another and a more lasting habitation ; in our 
woods and parks we should look steadfastly at 
the superanuated tree, whose trunk was hollowed 
out by the consuming hand of time, whose ver- 
dure was blighted, and whose sapless body merely 
encumbered the land, ‘and showed the necessity 
of making place for th¢ young sapling-successor ; 
regret would take posséssion of a reflective min 
on stich an occasion; but it would be sentenced 
to the. woodman’s stroke, the axe would be its 
portion : even so is the house of clay, the tree of 
vitality ; the hour-glass is constantly warning us 
that the scythe follows it. Even whilst tracing 
these brief and perishable lines, the hand of the 
clock has twice glided round the circle of my 
dial ; it is, worthy friends and indulgent readers, 
to you and to me “* a warning to quit.” 
JACQUES.* 


* Is this an old or a new Essayist —a Writer of Lon- 
don, or a Hermit of Arden ?—we think we hear some 
of our old and well-pleased Subscribers ask. As yet, 
we cannot answer; a few papers will determine whether 











KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday evening Semiramide was to have 
been performed at this Theatre, but for some 
reason, not very satisfactorily explained, Otello 
was substituted in its stead. The house was 
crowded in every part; but the change was so 
little approved of, that upon the rising of the 
curtain the performers were driven from the 
stage, and the Manager called for in no very - 
gentle terms. After considerable-delay, a gen- 
tleman came forward and informed the audience 
that Mr. Ebers should be sent for forthwith ; 
then another delay, and Signor Garcia made a 
speech in: French’; then a little more waiting, 
and the gentleman again appeared, to announce 
that Mr. Ebers was non est inventus. By ‘this 
time it was nine o’clock, and the malcontents 
being completely tired out, suffered Otello to be 
acted. The cause of all this confusion is stated 
to have arisen from some of the principal per- 
formers having singing at certain Con- 
certs, to the duty of attending their theatrical 
rehearsals. This, of course, must be expected ; 
poor creatures, ‘they are so badly paid: the 
highest salary upon the establishment is only 
150 guineas a night! 





DRURY LANF. 
Wuenkz is the man who, from his earliest youth, 
from the time ‘when he could first distinguish 
“sweet from bitter” and “ good from evil,” has not 
heard of the renowned Faustus, and his connexion 
with the Devil? Two centuries and a half ago, 
our coun , Marlowe; wrote a Drama upon 
the subject, which is still read, and by many per- 
sons much admired. At a more recent period, 
a German author of great celebrity has had re- 
course to the same story, and produced a Dra- 
matic Poem, which has made a great noise in 
that land of hotrors; and on Monday last: the 
Manager of this-theatre, who appears to have 
been seized upon the sudden with an active and 
a spirit, favoured the public with a 
grand Romance made up from the same mate- 
rials. That such pieces are congenial to good 
taste, or, in our opinion, at all likely to promote 
a relish for theatrical entertainments in those 
who frequent a play-house for amusement or in-- 
struction, we never can admit; but we must at 
the same time fairly say, that upon no former 
occasion, in no theatre whatever, have we ever 
seen a piece so well cast, so splendidly got-up, 
so richly embellished with all the beauties of 
dress, of sceriery, and music, or one in which the 
machinery was more ingeniously contrived or 
more carefully and correctly worked. Stanfield, 
who, ds 4 scene-painter, has left all his compe- 
titors at an immeasurable distance, has contri- 
buted no less than seven complete scenes upon 
this occasion. To distinguish any one in par- 
ticular, as superior to the rest, is quite impossi- 
ble ; they are all true to nature, have all the 
same harmony of colours, and all equally sustain 


g|the same character of excellence for beauty of 


design. We only wonder how this artist can 
find sufficient time to cover so elaborately so many 
yards of canvas. The music also, which is the 
joint production of Bishop, Cooke, and Horn, is 
entitled to great commendation. The opening 
glee, and chorus, an air by Miss Stephens in the 
second act, and a plaintive ditty by the same 
lady in the third act, were greatly admired, and 
will, we have no dotibt, become universal fa- 
vourites. Our. native compositions indeed ap- 
peared to great advantage, after Weber's dull 
Overture to Euryanthe, which preceded the 
performance. The performers likewise’ exerted 
themselves most strenuously, and contributed 








when she went to court or to the opera, to Ra- 





his etf shall be a complete series, or merely a 
essays by way of variety. —Enrron. J 
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and Terry conceive their - parts. happily, dress 
them admirably, and act them with the greatest 


weal and spirit. Harley is as he always is, 


igh no great actor,’ most entertaining as a 
cowardly collegian. Miss Stephens is as fasci- 
nating as ever in appearance, as bewitching in 
voice, sings with (if possible) more than her ac- 
customed taste, and throws more than ordi 
force into her acting; whilst Mr. and Mrs. No- 
ble, and the Corps-de Ballet, exhibit their best 
graces in a pretty Venetian Dance. Here, how- 
ever, we must close our panegyric, 

“ The rest is nought but-leather aud prunella.” 

The author, whoever he may be, (for we have 
heard the piece attributed to so many, that we 
forbear to mention any, ) has literally done nothing. 
He has thrown Faustus into a greater variety of 
situations than either Marlowe or Goéthe have 
done; but the incidents have not the slightest 
novelty to recommend them, nor does the dia- 
logue display the least pretensions to sentiment 
or wit. The Devil is an exceedingly dull fellow, 
who is for ever striving to be funny, but never 
attains his object ; and the catastrophe is strik- 
ingly faulty, inasmuch as not only Faustus him- 
self is conveyed to the abode of his satanic ma- 
jesty, but the whole party, the lord chamberlain, 
the courtiers, the maids of honour, the poor mad 
victim whom he had seduced, and in fact every 
person who is present at the expiration of the 
hour, are sent to the deyil without the slightest 
exception. For this, and many other deficien- 
cies, we may possibly, after all, be wrong to 
blame the author. _ In-such pieces as these, we 
believe that he is the last person attended to: 
what the manager and the carpenter lay their 
heads together to propose—to that he must sub- 
init. The whole, except in one or two slight 
instances, went off with the greatest eclat. 

William Tell is gaining ground nightly in the 
estimation of the public ; there.is too much de- 
clamation in it, but it is still a very clever play. 
Macready, in the hero, ‘‘ outdoes all his former 
outdoings.” IIe is tremendously in earnest in 
every part‘ of hisperformance. The. character 
will prove to him of the same value as Virginius, 
confirm the high opiuion his admirers have al- 
ways entertained of his abilities, and convince 
those who. have hitherto shut their eyes to them. 
On the 2d of June, he is to play Penruddock, in 
The Wheel of Fortune, for his own benefit. 





COVENT GARDEN, 


Brn Jonson’s comedy of Every Man in his Hu- 


mour, which of late has been but seldom acted, 


was revived at this theatre on Friday evening. 


The fate of this author's productions has been 


somewhat singular; for many years they held 
ulmost exclusive possession. of the stage: so 
great a favourite, indeed, was ‘rare Ben Jonson”’ 
with the public, that even Shakspeare himself 
was comparatively neglected, and writers of more 


humble attainments were content to 


‘* Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find themselves disheueniable genres.” 


Hicult question, - Ithe-Commons, a bill for aug- 


of particular passages, yet is he far from being a 
perfect representation’ of the jealous'merchant. 
Tous he appears a great deal too facetious, too 
anxious to create alaugh, an extravagance which 
rendered the great scepe, in the third act, less 
effective than we have ever seen it in the hands 
of any of his predecessors, In other respects he 
was more at home, and went through the part 
with much more care: than he is wont to do. 
Fawecett’s Bobadil is more mellowed than it used 
to be some years ago, but will still bear a little 
refinement. Any man ‘who will take the trouble 
to look at this .charactey, as drawn by the poet, 
will perceive that he.is:a much smarter fellow 
than any of our actors ‘make him .on the stage. 
Woodward is said to have seen it in this light, 
and his performance of‘ it was consequently in a 
very different style. Brainworm, though out of 
Farren’s-usual line, was very respectably acted ; 
it is a part of difficulty, and-requires a greater 
variety of manner than €his gentleman possesses. 
The two Gulls, by Meadows.and Keely, were to- 
lerably amusing ; but we must entreat the Ma- 
nager to dispossess Mr. Mason of the part of 
Wellbred ; it is much too good for him, as are 
many other characters which have been recently 
intrusted to him. Here} indeed, as in twenty 
other instances, wé feel most sensibly the loss of 
Mr. Abbott, an actor who gave cousequence to a 
bad part, and never disgraced a good one. The 
ladies had little to do, but to look arch and pretty, 
and with these qualifications Mrs. Chatterly and 
Miss Scott are amply ‘gifted. -Colman’s Iron 
Chest has been also révited, and admirably acted 
in all its parts. 3 





- POLITICS. 
Turs has been an important week in Parliament. 
The second reading of the Roman Catholic Bilt 
was negatived in the House of Lords by 178 
votes to 130. The numbers in both houses show 
how much public opinion is divided on this dif- 


menting the Judges™selaries is in progress ; and 
Mr. Canning has ‘lid pm, the table several most 
satisfactory treaties, which we owe to his official 
energy: by one, the Russian claims on the north- 
west coast of America are limited within proper 
bounds ; by another, ‘the slave trade is farther 
crushed ; and by a ‘third, the provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata enter irito British alliance. 





VARIETIES. 
The Lot of Thousands. 

To Live! to Love! to Hope! and find it vain ; 

To see friends failing—and that riches fly-; 
A youth of folli¢és—an old age of pain ; 

To pine for freedom, and yet fear to die ! 
Then add to these (for such is mortals lot) 

To die at last—unpitied; and forgot! 8, L. 





MICHAEL KELL¥’S ‘REMINISCENCES. 
(Our friend, who is an excellent 7rowceur, has sent us 
a few more pages out of this book, which we count to 
be fair and lawful prize.) : 
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until we got to Boulogne ; when we arrived there, 
we went to the hotel, kept then by Mis. Knowles, 
now Parker’s, and a very good house it was. 
The old lady went over with us in the packet to 
Dover ; in it also was Pilon, who wrote ‘ The 
fair American,’ and ‘ He would be a Soldier,’ & 
thoughtless, extravagant, hair-brained fellow: he 
had been a long time at Boulogne, where he had 
been much noticed by the mess people. When 
we got in sight of Shakspeare’s Cliff, he expressed 
his great surprise at Shakspeare’s referring to it 
as being particularly high, and found great fault 
with our immortal bard's judgment of altitude, 
and with the spot, which he considered whally 
unworthy of his notice. We landed at Dover, 
and went to the York Hotel, and agreed to dine 
together, and travel to Nondon the next day. 

« After dinner we went to the custom-house, 
in order to have our trunks examined ; but poor 
Pilon had, in his hurry in leaving Boulogne, lett 
his trunk beliind him ; he seemed absolutely’ pa- 
ralyzed with horror, and’ told us, on our return 
to the inn, that he must set off back again to 
Boulogne in the packet, which was to sail that 
night, and get his trunk at all hazards. We 
thought it particularly silly for him to do so, 
especially as he suffered greatly from sea-sick- 
ness, and there was a stiffish breeze blowing. 
We advised him to despatch a messenger for it, 
but all would not do ; he persisted in going him- 
self, and took such copious draughts of hot 
brandy and water, that the poet’s head becante 
id abl col fi sd. 

“« At length, a8 the effects of his numerous 
potations became more powerful, he opened his 
heart to us; ‘ Gad, my friend,’ said he, «If I 
don’t get my trunk, I shall be ruined—it will be 
opened, ‘and in it will be found the bitterest 
satire which I could write, upon all the people 
with whom, and upon whom | have been. living, 
during the whole of my stay at Boulogne; and 
if they should see it or hear,of it, I shall never 
be able to show, my face amongst’them again.” 
At mint thé Take saileds “and in i the 
grateful playwright,in order to save his reputation.” 

In April, 1787, Kelly made his debut at Drury 
Lane as Lionel, in Lionel and Clarissa. J.John- 
stone was then the first singer at Covent Garden, 
and performing Young Meadows in Love in @ 
Village with great eclat. Kelly tells the follow- 
ing story of Madame Mara, which displays the 
arrogance always too common in the theatrical 
world. 

«There were oratorios performing at Drary 
Lane, under the joint management of Mr. Lin- 
ley, Doctor Arnold, and Madame Mara, who 
were joint proprietors. One evening, after the 
first act of the oratorio, I went into the green- 
room, where, amongst other ladies, was Madame 
Mara, to whom I had never spoken. Doctor 
Arnold said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Kelly, tell us what sort 
of a singer is Signora Storace !’ 1 replied, ‘That 
in my opinion, she was the best singer in Eu- 
rope. I meant, of course, in her line of comic 
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If, however, we are disposed to condemn the| We find Kelly at Paris, in March 1787, and|singing ; but, as it proved afterwards, Madame 
taste of our ancestors in thus preferring art to/he says, speaking-of the’Theatre Italien : _ Mara was highly offended at the praise I gave 
nature, yet we must allow that their posterity are} ‘‘ I saw there, with great delight, ‘ Richard|to my friend, and said to a lady, when | quitted 
equally unjust when they exclude him altogether} Cour de Lion,’ and enjoyed its charming music,|the green-room, that I was an impertinent cox- 
from the stage, as many of his plays are not only}! thought it always Grétry’s masterpiece. Clair-|comb, 1 then knew nothing of Madame Mara, 
curious, so far as they display a faithful picture|val, the original Blondel, gave the air of ‘ Ojnor at that time valued her good opinion ; how- 
of the “olden time,” but are, as dramas, spe-| Richard! O mon Roi!’ with great expression.|ever, she carried her resentment so far against 
cimens of the most correct and elaborate compo-| His acting in the scene, when he heard the voice|me, that she declared she would not sing where 
sition that any age or country has produced. In|of Richard from the prison, was electrifying : his|I did, if she could avoid it. 

the comedy before us, Kitely, which was one of|joy, his surprise, at having found his king, the} Mr. Kelly gives an account of the Commemo- 
Garrick’s most celebrated “parts, and which was| trembling of his voice, his scrambling up the tree|ration of | andel, which took place this year ; 
also successfully sustained by Cooke and Wrough-| to let Richard hear his voice, and the expression] and, notwithstanding her resentment, renders a 
ton, is now assigned to Mr. Young; but we ye, ag made an impression on me that never| due tribute to the transcendant powers of Mara, 
doubt much if his assumption of it will make any|can be effaced. especially in the recitative, ‘‘ Sing to the Lord.” 
great addition to his dramatic reputation. Al-| ‘‘ Having at ‘length satisfied our curiosity at) The following isa remarkable anecdote connected 
though he is occasionally happy in the delivery! Paris, we took our departure, and never halted! with this occasion : 
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nOwT wat an ie ae ac- 
) he was of its merits. The fine 
chorus of ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’ was 
always given in fall chorus, and indeed intended 
to be so given by Handel. The king suggested 
that the iin part of it should be made & semi- 
chorus of, and sung only by the principal sin 

but when it came to the passage, ‘He is the 

of Glory !’ he commanded that the whole akon 
tra, with the full chorus, should, with a tremen- 
dous forte, burst out ; the effect produced by the 
alteration was awinl and sablime. A strange 
coincidence happened at one of the performances : 
the morning, +s part of the grand selection, 
was cloudy and lowering ; but when the gran 
chorus struck up ‘Let there be light, and light 
‘was over all!’ the sun burst forth, and with its 
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rays illuminated every part of the splendid edi-| trate 


fice. Every one was struck with the coincidence, 
and the effect produced by it.” 


At Vienna, Stephen Storace, one of Kelly’s| Road 


travelling companions, got into a fracas at a ball 
a few evenings before they were to have de- 
parted, and was, in consequence, committed to 
prison—the story proceeds :-—‘‘ Several English 
entlemen followed him there. The officer of 
guard was a very good-natured man, and 
allowed us to send for some eatables and Cham- 
paigne ;—we remained with him all night, and 
@ jovial night we had. In the morning we de-|io 
parted, but Storace was obliged to tarry in du- 
rance vile till further orders, Storace was not 
the least discomfited, he thought of the Italian 
proverb, as he told me,— 
** * Non andera sempre cos); come diceva 
I! piccolo cane, quando menava 
1] rosto alla fine la carne sara cuetta.’ 

«Twas determined to make a bold push to 
get him released in the evening. I pl myself 

the corridor through which the Emperor passed 
pfter his dinner, to his study. He saw me, and 
said, ‘ Why, = Pout go I ae you oe off for | g 
Engiend ? r— mig “tom: Be opted 
‘ my friend Bh Pree was by travel me, was last 
night put into prison.’ I then told his majesty 
who it was, ‘od how it happened. He laughed 
at the'tipsy me wanting to fight, and said, 
*lam for Storace, for he is a man of 
re —. "bat I am sorry to observe that a 
i) English gentry who travel, appear muc 
laniea rai wit dey used to be. gies 
they travelled after they had quitted college,— 
it appears to me that now they travel before they 
go to it.’ His majesty then left me, saying, 
« Bon voyage,—lI shall give directions that Sto- 
race may be set at liberty.” The next morning 
he was liberated.” 

The Emperor's opinion of our countrymen, so 
well expressed too, does not seem to have been 
without foun , for Kelly tells ‘us— 

“The Carnival was kept with more than 
common . Vienna was crowded with 

igners of all nations, and a number of British, 
dition to those I made mention of. The|t 
to balls were fully attended, and all was re- 
and pleasure. The English were particu- 
‘ea respected and beloved—but, alas! there 
were some half dozen amon sicathy cons (who shall 
be nameless) who occasionally sacrificed to the 
jolly god, and, when heated with wine, would 
sally out into the street} and show a great in- 
clination to encow the trade of oe agp . 
which, one night, they did so effectually, tha: hat 
they did not lave Imp broken ithe 
Grauber-street, or the street adj 
art of lamp-sinashing was not unders Sieteed by eho the 
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professors of the art that Mo must pay 
for what they had deémdlished, or, upon a repe- 
tition of their valorous achievements, they should 
be sent to prison.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

“ Mesmapenes ra a Tale, in three volumes, is announced 
to appear in a fe . 

Pepys’ interesting ournal will be ready in about three 
yee. be Evelyn's Miscellaneous Volume even before 

peri 

A new edition fs the Rev. John Bird Sumner’s Essay 
on the Records of the C revised and corrected by 
toe hatha yl will si tly be hed. 


ames, author of Travels in Russia and 
Poland, fan Sy the’ P é Scepticism of To-day ; or, 
the Common Sense 


of Religion considered. 
A volume of Sermops byt by mf Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, A.M. 
appear. 
In the press, 2 Course of ons, intended to illus. 
some of ie lament the Li of, the 
Chareh of of En aglaond By t . F. Close, A. M. Curate 
ge rinity big Cheitenham 
wae in ress, is announced Leigh's New Pocket 
Book of aginad, Wales, and Part of Scotland, on 
the Plan of Reic hard’s Winrar ee: the whole forming a 
complete guide to every object y the attention ofl eg 
travellers, 
Dr. Henry Clutterbuck has ot A ready for publica- 
tion, a — whey énlarged, of An Enquiry nto the 
an ‘ever. 


Mr. W. W. ns, Aiew Sytem of on Aus eapy sod Sn 
has in the Large ew Meth implied » by w ch 
the treatment of ed “established 


according to the hy of the aon 
ua the Fan ress, A List of Drugs and d'Chemicals, includ- 
the New Medicines; Horse and Cattle Medicines, 
caper and — articles generally sold by Chez 
and D cally under the 
ass nage with the in synonymes in general 
use, and also the altered names in the new Pharmaco- 
a. To which are added, the Doses, intended as a 
price book. By a Chemist and Druggist. 
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Seenes, 2 Asn crown 8vo, 16s. bds.—Dewee’s Midwii 
8vo. 18s. bds.—Life, Writings, &o. of Lord B eae 
8vo. 22. 2s. bds.—The Juvenile sioeh Book, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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16s. bds.—Stewart and tt'’s Ao’ tiquities of Athens, 
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8vo. a new edition, 42. 4s. bds.—Blanco White's Evidence 
against Catholiclae ore. 9s. 62, bas. .—Pitman on the 
Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Qeceans, 8vo. 8s. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


May. jermometer. Barometer. 
Thorsday ..... 12 from > hoe 57-| 29°80. to 29-76 
Friday ...... 13 — 52 | 29°78 — 29:97 
mew ay ~ Sw — 2-48 
Sunday.,...... oe 30°10 — 30-00 
Monday ...... 16 -- 4b — 55 9 Sa pay 
Diccesega 17 o+ee B— RM | 30.00 — 30k 13 
Wednesday 18 «+e. 8 — & 30 18— 30-17 








Prevailing wind N. E.; siterestely elear and cloudy. 
Rain on the Aa and 13th 80 heavy and continued on 
= 12th as to cause mnoe, etyas whieh have damaged 


inch er eee Le nl 1,75 fell i on te 13th.” ' hres 
on 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr hone not seen the Journal of the Embassy to Persia. 
J. WW. will Gind a letter at our office. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH i INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._—The 
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unaccom| ed men of Vienna, and 
Go eat went al dismay that they should 


of 3 
ARY. To be in mt D DN 
° com one volume, 8vo. 
Ey 
is ol as we to to the 
Public an of Biography party is hk 
trom the alae of the out cdigm of 
lation ; complied ona ona 
tau ind 80 Wine es 
or of barren ovites +i those 
whom little can be required in a pro- 
fessed abstract, and by so ia to make room for more adequat« 
accounts i age ah ly curious and important. It is further in 
tgndeds by th: ~ of the sheets, to bring for 
first time. a P Manu of Biography within the reach of that 
tuumerous and increasing body of venders whose ey — 
and leisure limit them to this mode of acquirin; ng 
extent. Aware of the remarkable avidity a ich the eke: 
Bcatiens in a cheap periodical form, of iiesey, as well 
as of Works of Imagination, has been upuokeasl by ly in 
b= pee Sy the baa of ‘the present snderaing anticipate 
in the same in- 
well at vegies "improving quarter fora work, combining, as Bio- 
erases does, instruction and amusement in an eminent degree, 
Mished by J. & H, L. Hunt, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


























































Ath NANI oy i ke seit eriaceae 
GNANI ae ot IS GUIDE; or, 
ge Companion through the Preach, Metro; lis ; 
rontaining an accurate cription of all the Public Edifices, 
Gardens, Institutions, &c. ; an Account of the | Roads from the 
Coast to the Capital, and of the 3 a Plan 
‘or Viewing Paris in La fe. &e.; with a Map of Paris, and 

he H ravings. 
he History of of F Paris, from the earliest Period 
of its 
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Public ARuildin Dey joo Reli hog ientifi and 
saith ci 1 Facts and Anecdotes, 
bisherto a published, tending to robes the different Eras 
of French ~myap i ae tl sedi eventful period of the 
— Pine Is. 
French P rascology; peieting out the Dif- 
ierance of Idiom between the French and English Languages on 
jariety of Subjects, and forming a Collection, not merely of 
the familiar, but also more technical Phrases of the two 
Languages. By C.C. Hamilton. A new Edition. 3s. 6d. bound. 
ouveau Manuel du Voyageur; or, The 
Traveller’s Pocket Companion ; consisting of copious & familiar 
onversations in Englis i Brench and Italian; together with a 
complete Vocabulary, &c. By Mr. ~ogg Secretary Interpreter 
to the to ro Rexel Court of Cassation, &c. New Edition. 








OUNT LAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the 
PRIVATE LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of NAPOLEON. 











Thi Work bei 

Gray’s Travels in bg 5 Ae Sv. 18. bds.—Hints | of the: th ened ate shew those who have not ‘vel completed their 
te it Decorations, Nest : j ral os icutt’s An- sete, ov requested to m: thei 
cient Decorations, No.1. im 0. 12s. sews sellers: 
yest “Boris | thre agers oni free eat asa 
bas.— Cunningham's 8 mee ~Eye is 4 |: ae ar other Com- 
Knox's Harp of Z Travellers, a By ec afar 0 Rote on the Charset vesen of rie ieee late Prin 

he racte| e cess 
Tale, § vols’ ome 1ee, aera istory of pay ie Se om Rr de no of the ietprieinet ileries, and par. 
bes London in the n -y. . be — 7 cmlarly of the rm Freach ’s intended 
Pastor; 2mo. _~ jreek an 

English Lexicons Bro. We We Diss Jones Latin, uslo:| »fubisbed & sla by Henry Coltarn,8,Niew Bariington-sret 

~ 12mo. Se. Gd. bds-—-Whiter’s Etymologica Die. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Joho As ublin. 
tionary, 4to Vol. Il. 20. i. 2s. bds.—Howison In Ri 


t 8vo. with numerous E LOGY; il. 16¢, boards, 


TREA ISE on MINERA or, the Na- 


tural History of the Mineral Kin; oom 
y FREDERICK 
Professor i mt a the Mining at. as, Freibe Ai 
Translated from the German, with co ennidernite f tions, 
By WILLIAM HAIDINGER F.R.S.E 
Printed for A. Constable and Co. BBall Ni and Harst 
Robinson, and Co. 2s Cheapside, and 8. Mall, London. 


with 
Mabe and the present, rapid progress of the eclenee itself, the 
nslator it necessary to make many alterations, improve- 
be ra additions ; so that this Treatise on Mineralogy may 
be considered, in many 7 as a Second Edition, rather 
than as a mere translation of the original be - 
jater’s Preface. 








This day is published, 8vo. price 11. 1 
HE NEW ANNUAL REGISTER; or, 
General Seeesiey of History, Politics, Arts, Sciences, 
and od Ligerstare for the Year mt 
London : printed for B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard. Of whom m ay be had, such of the preceding Volumes an 
are in print. 





is day is price 7s. No, H. of 
OBINSON'S VILLAS; coutanieg a Grecian 
Design, wath interior Views of the Apartments, explanatory 
of the style in up and arranging the Rooms. 
jon: Printed ‘or James Carpenter & Son, |-street. 
* The rd Number is in 2 state of forwardness, which 
will be in the modern Italian style 


Handsome! vaathis woth 8vo. price 24s. boa! 
RIGINES: or Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires States, and Cities. 
London: sold by Baldwin and Co. : and all other_Booksellers. 


Detjosted to the ae Right Hon, George Canning, M. P. in 3 vols. 
8vo. embellished with the Portrait of the Countess Guiccioli ; 
a being the last his Lordship 


fTINGS, OPINIONS, and 
t of ht — GEORGE GOR! NOFL 
BYRON, LORD BYRON. including in ¥s most extensive Bio- 








boy « Git a selection of Pictures by liviug Artists of the | graphy, An 


vy, Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the Lives of the most — 
nent and Eccentric Publie and Noble Characters and Cou 
of the preseut Age and Court of George the Fourth ; likewise to is 





. to the Print from Mr. West's Pictpre of | separate Cc. lections rusal 
“ Our Saviour the Sick in the Temple,” who have not | ieceroyed WS. entitle « Memeirs of My Own 2S 
received their Impressions, may receive eine ymient of | By the Right Hon 
fis, of their subscriptions at the ’ London; atthew Key, 1, Somerset-street, 


an-squa: 





















rintes cide, fa-lane. 
esent Tage Sketches from the Gal- 

d ’s. 
SqiGew 
‘ird Edition, yet 16s. in boards, 


yols. 12mo. 
Aw TOUR in GERMAN some of the 
Provinces of the Austri 
By JOHN oy Aaetrnm 
Co le and 








8820-21 a Yoo 1822. 
Pria 


many authors of it ee whe 

ve more united ith solid 
. entered on so great a variety Of subjects, with so little hazard 
being tepresented us either tedious or Swi at 
beseid Hdinburgh Review, No. 81, 


r. Bayley’s + History vere the Aaa = il. 
beh * ws pubic, towed e oe ip 4to. with sneak meee 
see copies n proot 
Fapestiaos oe a paper, price SI “Ny ‘fa bonrds} 


E HISTORY pias Fe QUITIES of the 
‘TOWER of LONDON, with Asemairs of foyal and dis- 














guished Persons, deduced from Records, State rs, and 
Meow a Ly oe od 4 ms Here sithentic source’. ” 
Of the Honorable Society of the Inner iy one of his 


« Majesty’s Sab-commissioners on the Patic 
wend a for 5A Cadell, in the Strand, Lonion ; and W itack- 








Jn 4to. nent wy sg Viewte Boctamer. and Zoolo- 
EXCUR ‘ONS in’ MADEIRA and PORTO 
ole i Cerne ae eae of 1 hil on. on his Third 
saitor of "Tautosop a Soetey, jonorary eke of the 


added, by Mes, Bowa 


cA Narrative hive Cont eens s ee ae to its Com- 
hppa wor from Mr. 


tea ie Arce ThAtg cate Eagit eed of his De 
ttlements x rine River 

+ contasinin; no 
‘ ichstte mH x. “er ations ff Ke abie Botanical Descrip- 


> Ave-Mari: 
Just imported, n Dulau and’ Co. Subba Be iksell 













r 1822; or, The tol 


ustrian =pere in the So y 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETERES. 





Printed for John wie Library, 73, St. Paul’s 


















Dodaley’ 's Old Plays. 
Beautifully Bis Tae upon ane Tai r, crown 8vo. price gs. 
and la ELECT . : wie MY mein Gio Ben Jonson. 
OLD PLAYS, |? 
ELECT BET CO Lech and —— By the late Isaac 
Reed Octavius Gilchrist, and the Editor. 

1 ion will contain be the Knowledge regarding the 
t Drama of Engla collected during the last forty-five 
the former reprin taving been made under the su —_ 

te nce of the late M ate Reed, in the year 1780 
Editor of the present Edi has been furnished with the results |~ 
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ni, bat Teatebuceh ; ong — 


way beh had, j just publ 

Account the Life and Weitr of Dr. 

Brown. By the Rev. David Welty Minister of Crosamichael. 
1. 


Svo. with a fine Portta’ 
mips n taken of Dr. Brown’ 's Loctes 
in the 


or incidentally noticed in most of 

uniformly sabattoned as Do’ without wane the cl 
oral Pb 1400 copies ha: 

in = more ‘than four years. 


Works, published by | Geo, . B. Whittaker, Ave- 


Rees, Orme, he 




















of all the subsequent reading of Mr. Reed, iu new 
crery plas, together with the antiquarian research of the Tete 
Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, who ten umulated 
terials for such an undertaKing. irley and Ford 
will be excluded, and the space will be by ome, 
and Tragedies by Greene, } hose 
ne tions have hitherto been whol 7 gg tee “firee volume 
is resetved iu order to make the preliminary matter as perfect 
and complete as possible. 
The yo ust Published contains, Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle—A famader and Campaspe—Taucred and Gismunda— 
Corectige dward I. 
Published by pated S| Prowett, 23, Old Bape -street ; and 
a € Cc. Tait, ‘Edinburgh 
THE ~ ANTIQUIT ES OF ATHENS. By 
STUART and REVEFT. A new Edition, with important 
additions, by Professipest 4 fravellers. In 4 vols. folio; con- 
ioe near 200 accurately engraved Plates, and the Text, as 
published by Staart and Revett; with additional subject matter 
to the new Plates. To brought out in 40 Parts, at 6s, each; 
e whole to cost no more then 
e Publishers have # long time had in view the necessity and 
utility of a correct and sections expensive (but hy as g 
Edition of Stuart aud Revett’s ‘Antiquities of bap 
sach a way as to meet’ the bg es of the 
Builder, and the Workman. This Edition is Lroaene out ee 
obviate the inconvenience, and in many inatances the imposel- 
bility, of purchasing a former. edition; which, from its oat 
cost, has prevented many deserving and ‘were Students 
having in their possession the princi: ork for the study of 
the ope examples of Grecian Arc’ sncetae ¢ Plates are 
forthe most part execated best manber i outline, ‘with 
the same measurements as in the otherFdition. The Text of the 
other Edition is preserved ; ; and an eminent Architect will super- 
intend the correction of the press. 
¢ New and Additional Volume will comprise the most woof 
and scientific Details lately obtained, which have been bro 
to light by the expense and indef lefatigable exertion of some nd 
— Gentlemen who ‘visited Greece, and who have extended 
and Architecture not sufficiently 
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To ht tees i rene ly | Correspondance de 


Na 2 vols. 
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1, tag, mivols. Bro. a 
Phe ches Gravées o: isfowind 0 
«Histoire de istoire de tee de T’Angiete somal Pp 


4 de Pat “oon nos jours. 
Ba Ae eye, sreuatte Th sen “Thats. éde $ 
de Mhsore le la renération de la} 3, 


it les Révolu- 
u's Fondation Jas fe fin du 17¢. Siecle 
1Sijo. aver une Carte Générale de fa 


. Gd. 
Resumé d'Histoire de la ’Orj- 
gine ee mpeiee Hse de ner, depos Ori lee 


ésumeé de THistoire d’Ecosse, par Armand 
Carrel, ave noe Introduction par Aug. Thierry, ‘in 18mo, 


Seats rae mat ee Princi- 


POEMS. 
D.-L. RICHARDSON, 
-yerse Poem which follows 
have "been unworthy the pea of 





however, is not over fond of dally- 


aie thesorl ort x" te b th 

ie a e love it 

zis wie per es ee ‘ (4 pel. jererital 
rei im im Ne richest colar ¢ of poetic description and 


susan loos ‘oem evince considerable powers.”’ 
ai Oriental Herald. 
It is Akg indeed, since we haye met with more exquisite 
pieces than are = be ae in this volume. Saget are in general 
perlete with feeling cy, and ae tea tensiss. In addi addition to 
is native qualifientionsy Bz. ir. Richardson a to lis verse 
# acqnaintance isk ndian Srenery, that forms to us, 
cmaly | sipreont, a a neve con Ne ay of Literature 
ho wnder such restraints (the 
aver charming things, 
hardson, Seve 


aye na saad 
ates pag 


vies ejronk of vaperioe charct iy Charéce oe 
papitata ae ae eet ram 
te Kak tony dsp dis aay ‘ne 5 talents 
ipstromgiy tb the fe tbe friends the Peremny aie and 
Lara has Just Rivpp bathe world volume of M 


wuch beaut eer, 
sit, 3 Poems, see Tris of 


ages ‘of “a ~ ig ventlished 
Rites spi fo conyinee as that 






‘et hess pendant lea] **™ 


mi hue oe, oaerenre u. 


eir toA 
me by former Travellers. ‘The whole of these Plates, w 
the Text, will be superintended by their respective Contributors. 
This Work, with the former Volames of Stuart and Revett, will 





be the = r published on Grecian Archi- 
tecture 

Part I. a the W ok is “Relea tod with a Frontispiece, designetl 
by Joseph Cand ¥, A. and the succeeding Parts will 


ar every fortnight till 

$ only a limited num cof ties Swill be printed, Centionan 

who ate desirous of taking in the Work regularly will be pleased 

to send their names to the Publishers. Each Number will have 

its corresponding Text aud Plates, so as to prevent the vexation 

and ‘itappointment of having therPlates that deo not refer to the 
t give! 
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Priestley and Fiigh-street, » Bloomsbury. 
Books printed i, the Re Unirataiyy » of Oxford, at the ‘Garepdcn 
Press, Sold by J. Parker, aod 7 Messrs. Payne and 
TOR Nt Mall, Loudon } att re fait ing prices in a 
IULARIES of FAITH set forth by the the 
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Burnet’ 's History of the Refrrantion- 6 vols. 
1816. 8vo, Imperial Paper, ol. 98. ; r, al. 36 
bem ry History of his oan” ime, With the 
Ensengee and Notes by Speaker Onslow and others. 
ora ‘i + al. 7s, 

Teyman' 3 Assistant; being a Collec- 
tion = oan. rdinances, and Forms telatio to the Rights, 
Duties, and Lishitities, “a = Clergy. A new Edition, enlarged 
Th pe Che ae, 

pag thn 3 instructor, ora Collection 
oT, on the Ministerial Duties, 8vo. 1824. 
Enchiridion Theologicum, or a Manual for 
the Use of Students in Divinity. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 16s 
Homilies appointed to be read f in ‘Churches. 


Anew Fdition, with Various Readings. 
Knight's —, of Colet. 1823, $ro. " Large 


> = ;. small 
irewis's Life of Wiclif, with Additions. 1820. 
Lewis’ 8 Life of Pecock. 1820. 8vo. 6s. 











8vo. . 10s. 


Strype’s Memorials of C ranmer 2 vols. 1812. 
8vo. Imperial SL. 5. rowal Tr, 
S Strype’ + Life’ of Parker. 3 ve villa "1921. 8vo. 


" Sitype’ s Life of Grindal. 1821. 8yo. 13s. 6d. 
Strype’ s Life of Wintgift. 3 vols. 1822. ‘8vo. 


Re. Gd. 
Strype’ s Life of Aylmer. 1820, Svo. 7s. 
Strype’s Life of Cheke. 1821, Svo. 7s. 
Strype’ s Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorist. 6vols. 8vo. 
fea. 1 arge paper, 71. ; small-paper, 

Strype’s Annals of the ‘iteformation, and 
Fetablishinent AR ebelan, ‘and other various Occurrences in the 
ag igh y being een Elizabeth’ onnPPy reign. 7 vols. 
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